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STRAY GLIMPSES OF THE UPPER CANADIANS. 


By Freperic G. MATHER. 
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‘*Gir thah Glo-obe. . . Mornin’ Glo-obe. . 
Here you are, no-ow!’’ was what the cry of a 
newsboy resolved itself into as soon as my drowsy 
senses began to make the sounds intelligible. 
was not yet light; and I did not, for a moment, 
comprehend either myself or my surroundings. 
In a word, I felt very much like a certain student 
whom I once heard in that greatest effort of one’s 
life—an original speech before his fellow-students. 
Plunging boldly into the depths of metaphysics, 
he made the rash statement, ‘‘ Existence is a mys- 

VoL. XV.—6 


It. 


tery;’’ and then most 


pointedly proceeded: 
‘*Two questions pre- 
sent themselves— who 
am I? and why am I 
here ?”’ 
‘* Not otherwise’’ (to 
use a phrase of quaint 
Homer) were my own 
feelings as I arose, 
stumbled across the 
room, and drew aside 
the red-and-white cur- 
tains which separated 
me — whoever I might 
be— from the outer 
world. I looked forth 
across a broad espla- 
nade and over the 
broad expanse of Lake 
Ontario, dimly lighted 
by the advancing rays 
> pas Ais of the sun. The mys- 
ONT pa eee WH) tery was solved. I was 
gn N og v myself; and I was 
‘‘here,’’ in Toronto, 
because a short yaca- 
tion had given me a 
| long-desired opportunity to visit central Ontario, 
and to familiarize myself somewhat with both the 


. | country and the people. 


‘* Omnia Canada divisa est in partes tres,’’ we 
schoolboys were accustomed to say; the three 
parts being, ‘‘ Upper Canada,” ‘‘ Lower Canada,”’ 
and ‘* The Maritime Provinces.’’ The nation to 
the north of the United States seemed a ferra in- 
cognita, full of hobgoblins to frighten wicked chil- 
dren of tender years. But, worse than all, the 
| very géographers of two generations ago were in 
league with our ignorance. They exerted their 
| malign influence by “drawing upon their imagina- 
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tion for the facts” which were stated for sober 
truths. According to their account, Lake Erie 
was a shallow body of water, somewhat salt, and 
full of marshy undergrowth; the surface being 


covered with a green scum, in which the sea ser- 
pents and other monsters disported themselves. 


THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 


Since no such sights met our eyes as we looked 
upon the sparkling waters of Lake Erie from our 
schoolhouse in Ohio, the conclusign was evident 
that the geographers had described the opposite 
shore of Canada; and, while we wondered, we 
pitied the inhabitants of such a dreadful country. 

With none of these childish forebodings, but 


facts, I crossed the border and rested for a few hours 
in Toronto. That busy metropolis of Western 
Canada did not suit the purpose for which I had 
come, and I turned my back upon it in order to 
gain knowledge of the interior. And here I will 
say that I am narrating my observations and ex- 
. periences in a spirit of 
fair and legitimate cri- 
ticism. Jf the incidents 
here recorded seemed 
am strange to me, it was 
F. because I was, unfortu- 
nately, born an Ame- 
rican, and_ therefore 
looked with an Ameri- 

Mg” can’s eyes. 
‘ The province of On- 
tario is bounded on the 
south and west by the St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes; 
. on the north by the ‘‘ Height of 
Land” which turns toward the Hudson’s Bay 
country, and by the upper waters of the Moose 
and Ottawa Rivers, the latter the eastern boun- 
dary also, beyond which lies the Province of 
Quebec. The area thus contained is one hun- 
dred thousand square miles—about the same as 
Nebraska; or New England with New York. 
The extreme length of this territory is seven 
hundred and fifty miles. The breadth will 
average perhaps three hundred miles. 
_ The hills forming the north- 
. ern water-shed of the Gulfand 
. River Saint Lawrence 
strike toward the inte- 
. = rior just before Que- 
bec is reached. At Montreal they are 
thirty miles from the river. Thence 
they stretch along the northern bank of 
the Ottawa until they reach a point 
above the city of that name. Thence 
they take an abrupt turn to the south, 
and cross first the Ottawa and then 
the St. Lawrence—apparently breaking into the 
innumerable fragments called the ‘‘ Thousand Is- 
lands.’’ Gathering up their strength, they then 


travel on until their successive accumulations end 


in the towering Adirondacks. 
The ridge which divides the waters of the Ot- 
tawa from those of the St. Lawrence extends from 


still without a real and definite knowledge of the a point near Kingston westward to the shores of 
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Lake Simcoe, the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 
The extreme height of these hills is fifteen hun- 
dred feet; but the average is scarcely one-third as 
much. Their origin is metamorphic, and their 
structure gneissic. Through them run veins of 
crystalline limestone, the disintegration of which 
makes the valleys fertile. 

The eastern portion of the Pro- 
vince is the most undulating. The 
central and western portions are the 
most productive. These extensive 
plains, known as ‘‘the Champlain 
Region,”’ have a foundation of pale- 
ozoic rock but little disturbed, and 
covered with beds of clay. ‘The beds 
are often  interstratified with, or 
overlaid by, sand and gravel filled 
with shells of fresh water origin. 

My objective point was the tri- 
angle bounded by the Lakes Ontario 
and St. Clair. One-half of this ter- 
ritory is drained by the Grand Ri- 
ver, which extends one hundred 
miles northward from Lake Erie. 
The Onondaga formation of the 

upper silurian series yields 
a few choice minerals, such 
as building-stone, gypsum 
Nal Be and lime. Ninety years ago 
' #, a = -..& General Simcoe, the first 
eh Pi Lieutenant-G overnor of 
Upper Canada, declared 
this choice agricultural re- 
gion to be ‘‘the spot des- 
tined by Nature to govern 
the world.’’ It is barely 
possible that the old gen- 
eral was given to exagge- 
ration; still it must be re- 
membered in his favor that 
the experiment of the Uni- 
ted States was not so near 
= a settlement then as it is 
now ; and many Canadians, 
and Englishmen too, con- 
~ fidently expected to absorb — 
several of the States into 
Canada. 
A little quotation from 
Mrs. Jameson also came 
across me while I was con- 


‘ . a 
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trasting my own comfortable surroundings with 
those described by her during her eventful jour- 
ney through Canada in 1837. 
stage-coaches were large oblong wooden boxes 
formed of a few planks nailed together and placed 
on wheels, into which you entered by the windows, 
there being no doors to open and shut, and no 
springs. Two or three seats were suspended in- 
side on leathern straps. The travellers provided 
their own buffalo skins, or cushions, to sit on.’’ 

Soon after leaving Toronto I crossed the water- 
shed—at Acton west—and felt entirely indepen- 
dent of the waters which fall into Lake Ontario. 
The branches of the Grand River now claimed 
my attention. A peculiar dolomite is found here, 
which belongs to the middle silurian series, and 
is called the ‘‘ Guelph formation,’’ from the lim- 
ited area in which it is quarried. Most of the 
buildings hereabouts, whether in town or country, 
are solidly built of this material, and would do 
credit to places of a larger growth. St. George’s 
church, in Guelph, is a most noteworthy specimen. 
An inferior quality of this stone makes excellent 
lime, which, in the form of ‘‘ rough cast,’’ covers 
frame houses, and survives the extremes of the 
elements. 

From Guelph I proceeded to every important 
town in this part of Canada; to the romantic 
hamlets of Fergus and Elora; to Preston, with its 
elegant country homes and successful experiments 
with landscape gardening ; to Paris and its gyp- 
sum beds, where the Grand River breaks through 
a narrow gorge, and dignifies the place with the 
title, ‘‘ The Harper’s Ferry of Canada ;’’ to Galt, 
where the same river runs between walls of solid 
masonry, thus forming a flume to feed the busy 
wheels of numerous factories. 

At Paris I took the railway for the West, and 
left the basin of the Grand River. The summit is 
eight hundred feet above Lake Ontario, and near 
it is found the only iron product of this small 
peninsula. The metal formerly had a ready sale 
for armor-plated ships in England. Descending 
into the valley of the Thames, I reached Wood- 
stock, an agricultural centre, famed for its oat- 
-meal; and Ingersoll, whence large quantities of 
cheese are exported. 

London, half-way between Suspension Bridge 
and Detroit, is the largest place in the interior. 
The belongings of this city of twenty thousand 
p-op'e correspond closely with those of the Lon- 


She wrote: ‘* The | 





don across the water. The Thames River, Pall 
Mall, Bond, Piccadilly, Oxford and Waterloo 
Streets; Westminster and Black Friars’ Bridges, 
Covent Garden Market, Crystal Palace, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, are a few of the duplicates most 
readily observed. A stockade fort, which was 
‘*left over’’ from the war of 1812, is now de- 
graded to a series of tenements. The keeper is a 
veteran whose faith in the defensive properties of 
the rickety fence is not at all shaken by the won- 
derful stories he hears of modern projectiles. 

A branch road takes the traveller twenty-five 
miles to Port Stanley on Lake Erie. Upon this 
branch is St. Thomas, named for Colonel Thomas 
Talbot, who came to Upper Canada in 1793 as 
aid-de-camp to Governor Simcoe. He filled a 
large tract with settlers, in the midst of whom he 
dispensed an almost regal hospitality. 

Westward from London my route still followed 
the valley of the Thames. To‘the north is the 
‘oil region” of Canada; but the product is infe- 
rior on account of the odor. The petroleum of 
this section is said to originate in the coniferous 
formation of the devonian rocks. Previous to the 
boring of wejls, nearly twenty years ago, oil was 
distilled from the Utica shales found at Colling- 
wood on Georgian Bay. 

The course of the Thames as it flows westward 
is singularly parallel with the northern shore of 
Lake Erie, the average distance being only from 
twenty to thirty miles. The head of navigation 
in the Thames is at Chatham, eighteen miles from 
Lake St. Clair. Much of the intervening tract 
has been comparatively useless on account of the 
annual overflow; but considerable is now re- 
claimed through the provisions of the Drainage 
Act. The soil is a deep, unctuous mold with 
scattered copses of maple, elm and walnut. The 
farmers raise tobacco to their profit, and have an 
original process for manufacturing it in the plug. 
A large hole is chiselled in a log; the tobacco is 
then inserted and compressed by the driving of a 
wooden plug. Hence the derivation of the term 
in that locality. 

Windsor is on the Detroit River, opposite the 
ancient capital and present metropolis of Canada. 
The view up the river is a striking miniature of 
the New York harbor. On the Canadian bank, 
below Windsor, there are evident signs of the 
early French settlements, which made the vicinity 
of Detroit such historical ground. The French 
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still form a large proportion of 
the inhabitants, and their cathe- 
dral at Sandwich is worthy a 
visit. Further down the river is 
Amherstburg, where was formerly 
located old Fort Malden, so im- 
portant in the War of 1812. A 
beautiful island across the chan- 

nel bears the name ‘‘ Bois Blanc,”’ 
because at one time it was cov- 
ered with a thick growth of 
white wood. But, alas! for the 
necessities of war. The island 
afforded a convenient shelter for 

the ‘‘ Patriots’’ of 1837; and so 

the trees had to be cut down as 

a protection to the garrison. in 

the fort. ‘To day the island is : 
totally bare; but the other is- = 
lands in the mouth of the Detriot River are 
most attractive not only by reason of their 
natural charms, but also because the é/¢e of 
Detroit dwell upon them. 

Before retracing my steps through Canada 
I spent a day in Detroit. As J strolled along 
the wharf, a man approached me, and said : 

‘*Well, I am forty years old, and I never 
saw a boat till to-day.”’ 

‘* And why?’ I asked. 

‘* Because I have always lived in the bush 
over in Canada, and there’s plenty more like 
me there.”’ 

When, at his request, I had mentioned the pro- 
bable cost of a tug-boat which was passing, he 
exclaimed : 

‘** Twenty thousand dollars ! 


Why, that would 


buy two good farms, and I wouldn’t give one | 


farm for ten of them ’are things. Why, look! 
there’s water coming out of one of ’em now.”’ 

And, surely enough, a small stream was pouring 
out of the pipe for exhausted steam. 

I went northward from Detroit to Sarna, and 
took another railroad toward the east, which car- 
ried me considerably to the north of my previous 
route. Passing through ‘‘Stratford on Avon,”’ I 
soon returned to the valley of the Grand River, 
whose waters are navigable from Lake Erie only 
as far as the thriving city of_Brantford. 

It is not strange that this little peninsula should 
be called ‘‘the Garden spot of Canada.’’ To a 
soil unequaled in the Dominion for richness is 


ls > 


BIDDLE’s STAIRWAY, NIAGARA FALLS. 


added a climate which avoids the extremes of both 
| summer and winter by reason of the nearness of 


the Great Lakes. Although there is a strip of 
country twenty-five miles north of Lake Erie 
which is subject to the ‘‘ June frost,’’ yet in other 
parts the chestnut grows of itself, and peaches, 
| grapes and plums are successfully cultivated. A 
series of observations, extending through many 
| years, gives a mean winter temperature of 25° to 
| Toronto; and throughout the Province of Onta- 
rio the following averages: Barometer, 29.6; ther- 
| mometer, 44°.8; rain, 28.9 in.; snow 70.6 in. ; 
| days of snow and rain 173; snow in April, 2 in. ; 


in October, 1 in. ; in November, 4 in. 
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In no other part of Canada have capital and 
skilled labor been so extensively applied to agri- 
culture. The result is seen in the excellent graz- 
ing farms, the quantity and quality of the dairy 
produce, and the high grade of all cereals. To 
this result nothing has contributed so directly as 
the efforts of John Galt, Messrs. Arch and Clayden, 
Miss MacPherson and others, to send a thrifty 
and vigorous class of immigrants from the old 
country. The government encourages the vari- 
ous agricultural societies by annual grants of 
money in the shape of premiums. These pre- 
miums are generally turned to good account in 
securing Short Horns, Herefords, Devons, and a 
like grade of superior breeds. An _ extensive 
‘*model farm’’ belonged to the late Hon. George 
Brown, editor of the Toronto G/ode. At the 
time of my visit there were upon this farm two 
young men who had broken away from the com- 
forts of English homes and the terrors of Eaton 
Hall, and were gaining a practical knowledge of 
agriculture and stcck-raising with Mr. Brown. 

Annual fairs are held in all this region. Two 
of them claimed my attention more especially 
because the same swindler appeared in both. 
Having driven rapidly through the town, he 
stopped within the fair ground. Standing up in 
his wagon, he shouted, ‘‘ Here I come again! I 
have in my hand fifty cents. Will anybody give 
me a quarter for it?’’ A ready sale was effected to 
some confederate. Then he sold twenty-five cents 
for fifteen cents; then fifteen cents for five cents, 
finally disposing of the five cents for nothing. 
Then he produced five watches which he proposed 
to sell at twenty-five cents each. Five confederates 
bought each a watch, and received as a present 
a silver watch and the return of his cash. A clus- 
ter of brass chains were produced. A confederate 
bought the first for a song, and received the pre- 
sent of a watch as a reward for buying. Others 
in the crowd now freely bought the brass chains ; 
but none of them received more than a brass ring 
as a present, the swindler informing them that 
‘‘knowledge was reward enough for them.’’ His 
next move was to take a piece of paper, and hold 
it aloft in the palm of one hand. With the other 
hand he placed in the paper a brass chain, a brass 
ring, and three silver half-dollars, which he man- 
aged to replace with pennies before the package 
was sold. ‘‘ Who will give mea dollar for this 
package ?’’ was his inquiry. Dozens of men came 
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forward to buy, the swindler stating before each 
sale, ‘‘ Now, you are giving mé one dollar fora 
brass ring, a brass chain, and three pennies.’’ 
The buyer nodded asserit, while he inwardly 
chuckled over his supposed deception of the de- 
ceiver. The package being opened, the crowd 
set up a shout at the expense of the buyer. 
‘Don’t open it here,’’ said the swindler after 
atime; “they will laugh at you worse than they 
did at ’tother feller.’” When he had sold all that 
he could, he proceeded to give a moral lecture: 
‘*There are three kinds of fools in the world. 
Some people are born fools; and they are not to 
blame for that. Others are made fools by some 
one else ; sometimes they are to blame, and some- 
times they are not. A third class is the d—d 
fools, who bet on another man’s gain; some of 
these I must have met this morning. I wish you 
a very good-day, gentlemen.”’ 

In the hotels of this region the counter of the 
bar-room frequently serves as the desk of the 
office. Down the wide-mouthed chimney the rain 
comes pattering upon the traveller’s feet as he 
warms them by the fire upon the hearth. Small 
‘* parlors,’’ lighted with deeply-set windows, and 
shaded with curtains of turkey-red, open upon the 
long piazza, which forms a kind of outside apart- 
ment for every story, and serves to hide the homely 
exterior of the building. If we arrive at night, we 
say, ‘‘ Here, landlord, we want a bed with you.”’ 
Immediately we are shown to a formation of 
feather beds-so stratified that the softest is on top. 
Reversing this order, we are unconscious of any- 
thing further until the porter knocks and an- 
nounces, ‘‘ Breakfast is on now.’’ No napkins, 
no butter knife, bread in great chunks to be cut 
by the partaker at the table, wretched coffee, and 
poorly-cooked oatmeal—these are a few of the 
discomforts of the breakfast surroundings. Oh, 
shades of Trollope and Dickens! you should have 
seen the valiant use of the case knife which is 
made in Canada before you paid your compliments 
exclusively to the short-comings of the people in 
the United States. And here is a Montreal editor 
who has evidently never been in this very region 
through which we are passing ; for he thus delivers 
himself against Americans: ‘‘ There are sundry 
things in which travelling Americans excel any 
people I have ever met, viz. : Capacity for eating ; 
skillin using the knife to convey food to the mouth 
and not cutting themselves ; skill in using the fork 








with the right hand ; power to imitate a moderate- 
sized thunderstorm when they talk ; inward supply 
of saliva, and power of constant and loud expecto- 
ration ; the strength of their teeth, which in many 
cases remain imbedded in the gums after years of 
continued effort, in public and private, to pick 
them out. There are other remarkable things 
about them, but the above have impressed me 
most.”’ 
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were so few that a family often ‘ hitched up,’’ and 
drove a dozen miles to ‘‘surprise’’ another family. 
To-day there is a knot of families (along the bor- 
ders of Lake Erie) in which twenty to twenty-five 
children is no unusual thing. Certainly it is a 
most robust race and a most prosperous country 
that can stand such an increase, and find work 
enough for them all to do. iF 

A visit to one of the county court-houses re- 


At dinner we have a sparse assortment of vege- | veals the judge, clerk, and all the barristers clad 


tables, and the customary 

glass of beer. Drinking is 

more general than in the 

United States ; but those who 

are in the habit seldom drink 

to excess. The smoking of 

pipes is universal; but the 

chewing of tobacco is rarely 

noticed. Oaths are seldom 

heard, although discussion 

often runs bigh in the bar- 

rooms. Important questions 

of state are here settled to 

the satisfaction of the debat- 

ors; and the traveller who 

tarries more than a week in 

the place is made the con- 

fidante of A’s business, or 

B’s domestic affairs; or it 

may be he is regaled with . 

stories of the relator’s prow- 

ess in the old country, one 

old chap in particular always winding up a maud- 
iin speech with the inquiry, ‘‘Was I not a 
good rider, eh?’’ At one hotel a widow and her 
daughter were encountered, both of whom were 
engaged to the same gentleman. 
this singular preference was that the mother finally 
cut the daughter out, fled to New York, and was 
married. 


The best of the private houses are built of rough | 


stone, and the windows are filled with flowers. 
Double sashes keep out the winter air, save where 


a tin ventilator or a sliding panel allows an oppor- | 


tunity for ventilation. Shutters or outside blinds 
are very rare. 
sence of pyroligneous acid from the burning of 
wood, by stains upon the outside and by odors 
upon the inside. These houses are occupied by a 
sturdy race, the children and grandchildren of 


original settlers. In those early days neighbors 


,in silk gowns, relieved by white cravats. 
_to this array of elegance, and in striking contrast 


The outcome of | 


A ry . 


A Forest Home. 
Close 


to it, crowds the attendant yeomanry of the coun- 
try. Professional life in this section is so dis- 
tinctive as to carry with it a social ermine which 
is not easily tarnished by contact with the “ trades- 


| people,’’ or irreverently approached by the various 


callings of business men. The professions are not 
lightly entered, nor does mediocrity often follow 
the thorough course of training which must be 
completed. Indeed, thoroughness seems to be 
the aim of every one. Your plumber will do his 


| work well; for probably his father was also a 
The stone chimneys show the pre- | 


plumber, and he does not expect to turn into a 
banker upon the first convenient opportunity. 
The same general divisions—barristers, attor- 
neys, and counsellors—holds here as in England. 
Queen’s counsel are appointed by the governor 
or by the legislatures. The laws of Ontario, 
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unlike those of Quebec, are modeled after the | 


common laws of England; but their operation is 
much less expensive. There is, however, no pri- 


mogeniture ; married women can own property in | 
themselves ; and trial by jury is optional in civil | 


cases. Above the county courts are Chancery, 


Common Pleas, and Queen’s Bench. The judges | 


are appointed by the Dominion Government. 
Some quaint Sabbath customs of the old coun- 
try are still retained in the new, especially in the 
Presbyterian Churches, which are Scotch through 
and through. 


in at eleven.’’ 


The interior of these churches are after the order 
of a New England ‘‘ meeting-house ;’’ but with 
rather more of ornament. Exactly at the ap- 
pointed hour the sexton enters with the large 
Bible and Book of Psalms. 
pulpit stairs he pauses to allow the minister to 
ascend to the lofty pulpit above. The sexton 
then follows, places the books upon the pulpit 


desk, and fastens the minister within the pulpit by | 


means of adoor. After a slight pause the minis- 
ter announces the CXVIIIth Psalm, commencing 
with the 5th verse. He then reads: 


At the foot of the | 





I in distress called on the Lord; 
The Lord did answer me; 

He in a large place did me set, 
From trouble made me free. 
The mighty Lord is on my side, 

I will not be afraid; 
For any thing that man can do, 
I shall not be dismay’d. 


Meanwhile the precentor, who sits below the 
pulpit, draws a card from his desk, and places it 


| sideways in a rack in front of him. After resting 
| there a moment for inspection from the galleries 
To the inquiry, ‘‘ What time does | 
the service begin?’’ the answer is, ‘* Church goes | 
All are prompt to the minute. If | 
it is winter, all wrappings and overshoes are re- | 
moved before the service, and every one tarries | 
after the benediction to replace them. The strict- | 
est silence prevails, coughing being seldom heard. | 


the rack is turned so that the rest of the congrega- 
tion can read the name of the tune: 
PEMBROKE. 

Or perhaps the tune is still more after the Scotch 
order, like ‘‘Scarborough,’’ or ‘‘ New Lydia,” 
and the numbers flow like this: 

The plowers plow’d upon my back; 
They long their furrows drew. 
The righteous Lord did cut the cord 
Of the ungodly crew. 

After an appeal to the tuning-fork, all arise and 
join heartily in the singing, the whole scene re- 
minding one of Ik Marvel’s description of the 
choir-leader of his boyhood in ‘* Dream Life.’’ 

The most interesting and instructive locality 
in all this peninsula is the tract near Brantford 
known as the Tuscarora Reservation. Here is 
the remnant of the Six Nation Indians, who 
fought for the British in the Revolution. When 
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the Reservation was moved hither from the Biy | 


of Quinte, on Lake Ontario, it comprised an area 
of 1,200 acres. 
reduced this figure to 800 acres, or about 50,000 
square miles. The tract consists of the following 


townships, in the counties of Brant and Haldi- | 


mand: Tuscarora and part of Oneida, on the 
south side of the river, and some 1,500 acres in 
Onondaga, on the north side of the river, 


concessions; and subdivided, at right angles, into 
lots of roo acres each. Although the Reservation 
is called the ‘‘ Tuscarora,’’ after one of the bands, 
yet the Mohawks continue to be the most nu- 


merous, and therefore the principal band of the | 


Six Nations. A late authority gives the following 
census: Mohawks, 1,018; Oneidas, 216; Senecas, 
189 ; Cayugas, 805 ; Onondagas, 337; Tuscaroras, 
290; Delawares (adopted by the Nations), 113—a 
total of 2,968. These form a large part of the 
Iroquois in the Prevince of Ontario. The most 
numerous tribe in Ontario is the Chippewas, 9,570 
souls. There are 614 Algonquins and 728 Mes- 
sessaquas. The.total Indian population of On- 
About 6,000 
descendants of the old Six Nations are at Forest- 
ville, Wisconsin. ‘They are mostly Cayugas; but | 
they are not as far advanced in the arts of civiliza. 
tion as their brethren in the Tuscarora Reservation. 


tario is 15,731 ; of Quebec, 10,947. 


About a mile from Brantford is a large building | 


of the yellow brick peculiar to this region. This 
is known as the ‘*‘ Mohawk Institute.”’ 


charge of the New England Society, an English 


organization which has had charge of the religious | 


well-being of the Six Nations for more than two | 
hundred years, and ultimately followed them 
hither from their former home in Central New 
York. It is a very curious historical coincidence | 
that the first missionaries of the Society were sent 
over in 1649, the very year that marked the failure 
of the Jesuits in the ruin of the Hurons. When 
“the good Queen Anne,” 
what had been accomplished by the Society, five 
sachems, three of them Mohawks, crossed the 
ocean. 
found sensation, and was fully noticed in Addi- 
son’s Spectator and Steele’s Tatler. 
presented them with a Bible, a bell and a silver 
communion service for the church of the Mohawks 
—an attention on the part of the sovereign that 
was of great value to the missionaries. 


Subsequent sales and leases have | 


These | 
lands are divided, after the English manner, into | 


It is in | 


in 1710, wished to know | 


Their arrival in London caused a pro- | 


The Queen | 
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The efforts of ~ etn were ‘eileatlieed 
from the close of the Revolution to the year 1828, 
when, at the request of the Nations, the first 
/ school was established upon the Reservation. 
| There are now fifteen schools, including four apart 
from those of the Society; about the same number 
of teachers, and over five hundred pupils. The 
| Institute is the largest and most advanced of these 
schools, and from its walls pupils are occasionally 
sent to the highest educational institutions in the 
Dominion, at the expense of the Society. The 
| aim of the Institute is to give thorough instruction 
in the rudiments, and in farming and the domestic 
duties. 

The language generally understood and spoken 
| among the Nations is the Mohawk. The Oneida, 
Seneca, Cayuga, and Onondaga are of different 
dialect, while the Tuscarora and Delaware are so 
distinct as not to be readily understood by the 
other tribes. 

At the Institute is shown a part of the commu- 
nion service which Queen Anne gave to the 
sachems. This incident has been preserved in 
the form of a painting by a local artist. It hangs 
in one of the hotels of Brantford, the size being 
about fifteen feet by four. For his subject the 
| artist has chosen, ‘‘ Queen Anne presenting the 
Bible, bell and communion service to Joseph 
| Brant,’’ regardless of the anachronism that the 
Queen died in 1714, and Brant was not born till 
|1742. He has represented the light as flowing 
into the drawing-room from every direction, and 
surrounding gayly-uniformed courtiers with im- 
mense heads and attenuated limbs. The royal 
presence is made more imposing with the ermine; 
| while the maids of honor stand by, like dolls, 
| gazing at the queen with stereotyped faces or 

smiling sweetly upon the courtiers. Brant is evi- 
| dently ‘‘ putting his best foot forward ;’’ but 
| whether it is the right foot or the left foot cannot 
| be determined by the art of the limner. Rays of 
the most impossible moonlight strike a tower of 
the palace, and through an open door we discover 
a pleasure-boat carried along with a stiff breeze, 
which causes no wave, or even ripple, upon the 
| placid surface of the lake. Take it all in all, the 
painting bears a careful study. It must certainly 
| belong to the sui generis school. 
Half a mile beyond the Institute is the old 
Mohawk church, erected by Brant about the year 
' 1800. It is said to be the oldest sacred edifice in 
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the Province of Ontario. On account of the dis- 
ance from the main settlements of the Indians, | 
this little church is now used only as a chapel for | 
the children of the Institute. Close at hand is | 
the dilapidated fragment of Brant’s house, where 
he lived in regal state, and was waited upon by | 
negroes in liveries of green and gold. Within | 
the churchyard, and enclosed by a paling, is the | 
tomb of Brant. The epitaph runs thus: Erected 
to the memory of Thayendanega, or Captain 
Joseph Brant, principal chief and warrior of the 
Six Nations Indians, by his fellow-subjects, ad- | 
mirers of his fidelity and attachment to the British 
Crown.”’ 

We have no time to enter upon a discussion 
regarding this remarkable man. His record, as | 
an ally of the British during the Revolution, is | 
well known, and it has been severely condemned. 
But later and more correct information exonerates 
him from the worst of the charges that have been 
made against him. Although he was terrible in 
war, yet he preferred peace; and he strove in 
every way to obtain it, if it were consistent with 
the independence of his people. At the time of 
his death his mission seemed to have been, in a 
period of transition and decay, to neutralize an- 
tagonistic forces, and to give them such relative 
positions that they might crystallize into the forms 
of Christianity and civilization. Much of this he 
effected during his lifetime ; and the far-reaching 
results of his earnest work are evident in the 
present condition of the Six Nations upon this 
Reservation. Brant died in 1807, at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

The tomb also holds the remains of Brant’s 
ourth and youngest son, John, who fought in the 
War of 1812, and was a member of the Canadian 
Parliament. He was born in 1797, and upon the 
death of Brant was named his successor by the 
widow of the chief. This was done in accordance 
with a kind of Salic law which seems to govern 
the Nations. John Brant was ‘‘ Principal Chief,”’ 
but not ‘‘ Head Chief,’’ or king, like his father. 
Since the death of Joseph Brant the ‘‘ Council of 
Chiefs’ is the recognized authority. The younger 
Brant died in 1832, and his mother, the widow, 
in 1837. The handsome property which they left 
has been dissipated by those into whose hands it 
fell. 

There are occasions when a trip to the Reserva- 
tion is of great interest to the visitor. With each 








_ ciety is ten miles from Brantford. 
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| annual return of the Queen’s birthday (May 24) 


the Indians appear in their best costumes, unless 
the day is stormy, a misfortune which rarely oc- 
curs. Other occasions are furnished about the 
first of May and the first of November by the pay- 
ment of annuities—each payment occupying about 
a week. There are also periodical meetings of 
the Council at the Council House, a wooden 


| building newly constructed, and very commodious. 
| The Council is always opened in due form by the 
| ** Fire-keeper,’’ a chief of the Onondagas, which 


tribe has held this office from time immemorial. 


, At these meetings no action is taken without the 
| greatest deliberation. 
| employed, whose duties are as important as they 


An official interpreter is 


are various. 

The principal church of the New England So- 
It is known as 
**St. Paul’s church, Kanyungeh,’’ or more famil- 
iarly as ‘‘ Chance’s church,’’ after the clergyman 
who has officiated as rector for a number of years. 
My route thither was. along the valley of the Grand 
River for about three miles. An abrupt turn from 
the river brought me to an elevated table-land 
remarkable for a second growth of oak, known as 
‘‘openings.’’ These ‘‘ openings’’ were formerly 
kept clear by annual fires, so that the fresh herb- 
age might attract the game to their destruction. 
Here and there as I drove past log cabins, with 
their chimneys of twigs, the familiar dog greeted 
me. At his heels, regardless of the day, was his 
master, gun in hand, and evidently of the opinion 
that ‘‘the groves were God’s first temples.’’ Far- 
ther on I passed several wagons filled with red 
people, who kindly informed me as to my route. 
Plunging still more deeply into the lonely recesses 
of the forest, it seemed that every trace of civili- 
zation had been left behind. A lone Indian was 
encountered, and of him I asked, ‘Is this the 
way to Chance’s church?’’ Looking up with a 
sad face, and with an eye still more sad, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes; it is about a quarter of a mile.”’ 


| That look, half of sorrow and half of reproach, 


was one never to be forgotten. Whatever his 
thoughts may have been, the fire had gone out 
from eyes that were wont to glow and sparkle, 
leaving them dull, but not meaningless; without 
animation, but yet alive. 

The parsonage adjoins the church, and I ac- 
cepted the cover of the worthy rector’s barn for 
my horse. On entering the little yellow brick 
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edifice, 
pew on 


a red-hot stove. 
me with both curious and interested glances. The 
men wore the English dress, 
with the exception of a few 
who sacrificed appearances 

to personal comfort. One 

of them, the  darkest- 
skinned of all, was clad in 
overalls of white cotton, 
which gave a very cooling 
effect for a winter’s day. 
The women appeared in ev- 

ery variety of dress, save 
that gaudy colors were not E 
in use. Colors of this sort, 
and the old dandeaux of 
feathers seem to be re- 
served for the Queen’s 
birthday. On the present | 
occasion many of them were j 
dressed like their white jag 
sisters, in all kinds of fan- 
tastic plumage and rib-| 
bons; but the prevailing 
costume was the long, 
square blanket, and the low-crowned beaver or 


silk hat. The complexion of many was very light; | 


but the high cheek-bones showed the true Indian 
origin in every instance. 


my blundering footsteps led me to a | 
the woman’s side of the room, close to 


| than in slumber. 


There were perhaps five | 


white persons in the room, including the rector. 


_As I entered, the good rector was reading the 
| Litany in English, after which he followed with 


the first part of the communion service in Mohawk. 
‘*Rock of Ages’’ was sung in English, and at the 
proper places in the service ‘‘ Welcome Sweet Day 
of Rest,’’ and ‘‘Lo! in the Clouds appearing”’ 
were sung in Mohawk. ‘Then came a plain and 
earnest sermon in English, the speaker pausing 
between each sentence to allow the interpreter to 
repeat the sentiment in Mohawk. Loyalty to God 
and to the Queen formed the lesson of the hour, 
and the aged heads bowed rather in acquiescence 
The closing prayer was said, 
and the service of the morning was over. 

A few words with the rector, and a cordial in- 
vitation to the parsonage placed more information 
at my command. ‘I often sing in Indian,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ while the Indians are singing in English. 
Most of them understand English.’’ A cordial 


| invitation to remain to lunch was respectfully 
| declined, and my departure wis delayed long 
Indians of every hue looked at | 


enough to inspect the old communion service, a 


part of which I had already seen at the Mohawk 


THE BRANT HOMESTEAD. 


Institute. While thus employed, what should 
greet my ear but the tones of the very bell which 
Queen Anne gave to the sachems! As I listened 
to the bell and looked at the silver in my hands, 
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I was carried back to the earlier days of the 
Six Nations. Joseph Brant and his mission of 
Christianity and civilization passed before me—a 
mission now bearing fruit, and giving to the world 
conscientious human beings in the place of savages. 
As I stood close upon the borders of Lake Erie and 
beheld the evidences that Brant had not lived in 
vain, there occurred to me the words of Campbell 
in his immortal ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope :’’ 

“On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

And the dread Indian chants a dismal song; 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flocks on thimy pasture stray, 
And shepherd’s dance at summer’s opening day; 
Each wandering genius of the lovely glen 

Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men, 
And silent, watch, on woodland heights around, 
The village curfew as it tolls profound.” 

A more substantial, but perhaps not a more 
enduring monument than this poetic sentiment is 
soon to be erected to the memory of Brant near 
the Reservation. On the 25th of April, 1879, a 
deputation from the Six Nations waited upon the 
Governor-General of Canada, and made this state- 
ment among others: ‘‘ While we enjoy the care and 
protection of paternal government ever since an- 
cient treaties, we repose upon our motto of faith 
in ‘the silver chain which does not tarnish,’ as a 
bright link which binds the Six Nations to the 
British Crown.” 

In his reply, Lord Lorne referred to Brant as 
follows: ‘* The chief to whose memory you are 
now raising a worthy monument was among the 
first to lead your Nations into the paths of peace ; 
and the success you have attained in founding and 
maintaining an industrious and flourishing com- 
munity, following the practice of agriculture, will, 
I hope, endure longer than the memorial which I 
rejoice to hear will soon be erected, and which 
will serve to show how Joseph Brant’s example 
of gallantry and loyalty is cherished among his 
people.’’ 

But the most substantial and enduring monu- 
ment that can be erected to the praise of either 
Brant or the civilization which he was so largely 
instrumental in establishing, is the long-continued 
peacé and friendship existing between the Indians 
and the Government, whether of Great Britain or 
of Canada. It is not at all strange that the confi- 
dence of the Six Nations in the English should 
have led them to decide as they did at the time of 
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the American Revolution ; for the following in- 
structions had been issued from the Colonial office 
so long before that time as 1670: ‘‘ You are to 
consider how the Indians may best be instructed 
in the Christian religion, it being for the horor of 
the Crown and of religion itself that all persons 
within our territories should be taught the knowl- 
edge of God.” 

The silver chain mentioned above was also 
mentioned in an address by the Six Nations to 
the recent Governor-General in the autumn of 
1874: ‘*The Six Nations have always been as- 
sured of, and enjoyed the care and protection 
under her Majesty’s Government, thus maintain- 
ing an unbroken alliance which continued good 
faith will perpetuate, as conveyed in their ancient 
Wampum Treaty, ‘the silver chain which does 
not tarnish.’’’ Lord Dufferin in his reply wrote : 
‘*T believe that one chief reason why the Govern- 
ment of Canada has been so preéminently success- 
ful in maintaining the happiest relations with the 
various Indian nations with whom it had to deal 
has been that it has recognized the rights of those 
people to live according to their own notions of 
what is fittest for their happiness, and for the 
peculiar circumstances in which they are placed. 
I am glad to think that in doing so they have 
already begun to reap the fruits of their forbear- 
ance, and that, from ocean to ocean, amidst every 
tribe of Indians, the name of Canada is synony- 
mous with humanity, good faith, and benevolent 
treatment.’’ 

The result of all this is that the Canadian colo- 
nists and the Indians have dwelt side by side for 
centuries without the least sign of a quarrel. The 
law protects the Indians in their rights, and no 
intoxicating liquors are allowed to be sold to them. 
Hence the emissaries of the Jesuits and the agents 
of the Hudson Bay Company have wandered 
among them unarmed and unmolested. Even 
Prince Arthur, the Duke of Connaught, visited 
this very Reservation in 1869, and was installed 
an honorary chief of the Confederacy, with the 
title of Karakondye, ‘‘Seen Flying Westward.”’ 
What wonder, then, that the Chiefs delivered an 
address to Lord Lorne immediately upon his arri- 
val in Ottawa, and that they used the following 
language: ‘‘ We cannot help contrasting the mild, 
beneficent land of our great and well-beloved 
mother, her most gracious Majesty the Queen, 
under which we are governed, to the cruelty and 
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persecution exercised toward Indians in other 


countries, and we are satisfied that the free and 
perfect liberty of the subject can only be obtained 
by our people under the British flag.”’ 

Here, then, we have the secret of the successful 
attempts to civilize the Indians of the Tuscarora 
Reservation—a kind, beneficent and thoroughly 
honest government administered by a civil service 
which, in this instance, is performed by a super- 
intendent and his clerk who have held office for 
sixteen and twenty-three years respectively. No 
political favoritism placed them there, and no 
political favoritism will remove them. The logi- 
cal consequent of this humane treatment is that 
the Indians have inducements to acquire personal 
property, because they will be secure in the pos- 
session of the same. 

A nation of, hunters cannot be expected, in one 
or two generations, to change their habits of life 
and rise to the level of older agricultural commu- 
nities. But there is a marked advance in this 
respect year by year. The greatest enemy of the 
Indians is their own inertia—their want of such an 
ambition as characterizes the majority of their 
white brethren, When they have more thoroughly 
learned the art of acquiring property by industry 
they may again be allowed to become citizens as 
they were originally allowed (by act of Parliament 
in 1857), after an examination before the Com- 
missioners, such act having been repealed because 
it was not acceptable to the parties most con- 
cerned. 

Did time and space permit, we might notice the 
Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte, who still, to the 
number of about 1,000, inhabit a small tract of 
land which the majority of the Six Nations gave 
up for their present Reservation. These Mohawks 
of Quinte are in some respects rather in advance 
of their brethren upon the Reservation. The lat- 
ter, however, have exclusively occupied our atten- 


Sucu is the prejudice of taste that the affections | 


are often enlisted even before we see the favored 
object, when the intimacy is frequently insufficient 
to lay aside an undefinable antipathy. 

To be wise is to feel that all that is earthly is tran- 
sient; and to experience misfortune is to become 
wise. 

NotHinc hardens the heart more effectually 


| Virginia, and at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


_and its agents, will accomplish. 


tion because their surroundings were more familiar, 
and because their progress in civilization affords 
an example of what can be accomplished for the 
red man by treating him with the kindness and 
consideration which is due to every human being. 

When we turn to our own country, the contrast 
is a painful one. The story of treaties made and 
broken ; of reservations set aside for the red man, 
and yet unprotected from the cupidity, or at least 
the invasion of the white man; of failures to pay 
the stipends upon which reliance has been placed ; 
of attempts to educate and civilize, which have 
ended in ignominious failure—the story of all 
these, and many other wrongs which will occur 
to the reader, is a long and tedious one. It is 
true that a comparative success has been reached, 
so far as education is concerned, at Hampton, 
It is also 
true that the Indians of the Northwest, notably in 
Wisconsin, are developing the habits and the ways 


| of civilization, and are reported to be happy and 


contented. Still the condition of the Indian pro- 
blem is far from satisfactory when such outbreaks 
as the recent one of the Utes can startle the nation 
from a quarter heretofore considered most friendly 
to the whites. Granted that our fathers were to 
blame for initiating the policy of the government 


' toward the Indians, it must yet be conceded that 


the present generation should profit by their mis- 
takes, and set the red man’s footsteps in the path 
which leads to better things than he has been 
able to hope for hitherto. As an example of what 
has been done by a course of kind and consistent 


| treatment, and of what may be done with any 


tribe, however warlike, the study of these Six 
Nation Indians close upon our Northern border 
cannot be without profit. We have here an ex- 
ample of what honesty, in both the government 


Is not the ex- 
ample worth following, even at this late day? 


than literary trifling upon religious subjects. 
Where all is theory or scholarship, the con- 
science is untouched. 


THE fund of sensible discourse is limited ; that 
of jest and badinerie is infinite. 


Genius of the highest kind implies an unusual 
intensity of the modifying power. 
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By M. Y. 


SAFFORD. 





ON THE STAGE. 


SincE Japan is toiling with*wonderful zeal to | 


introduce European civilization, and remodel 
after the pattern of Eastern nations’ customs, in 
a certain degree hallowed by the practice of more 
than a thousand years, Japanese popular life gains 


increased interest ; because the time cannot be far | 
distant when, with locomotives and gas, Jacob | 
Offenbach will make his entry into the strange, | 
fairylike dominion, and the Japanese life, so novel | 


to foreigners, will be effaced and changed by 
blending with our civilization. 
present day these innovations have not extended 


But up to the | 


to the real popular life; and here these very well- | 


meant and beneficial reforms find it most difficult 
to obtain admittance. The tea pavilions, with 
their curious arrangements, the magnificent yearly 
processions, the flower festivals, children’s and 
popular festivals, and especially the theatrical ar- 
rangements, the Japanese will not readily suffer to 
be attacked ; and the government will doubtless be 
wise-enough not to meddle with them. 

Theatres play a prominent part in Japan. The 
larger cities, with their incredible number of in- 
habitants, are mathematically divided into numer- 
ous quarters, which are even shut off from each 
other by gates; each of these quarters has its 
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special characteristics, owing to the special class 
of persons who inhabit it, and these again have 
their own temples, guilds of beggars, schools, 
tradesmen, eating-houses, and theatres. As all 
classes are strictly divided and form castes that, 
having been for centuries recruited from them- 
selves, have attained wonderful skill in their 
special departments, so, too, the various classes 
of actors are divided into their castes, occupy 
certain streets, wear a characteristic dress, and 
are usually seen in this stage costume in ordinary 
life; for their stage dress represents the special 
class to which they belong, as for instance, tragic 
actors, comedians of this or that style, etc. They 
bear the same name on the stage as in everyday 
life, and in the latter condition are a typical class 
of artists, as in the former they are typical figures 


hy 


in the drama. In this respect the Japanese drama 
resembles Italian comedy. There is the conceited 
scientist, the vain poet, the stupid, money-loving 
government official, the aristocratic lover, the 
cunning courtesan, etc., and the contrasts be- 
tween these castes afford the material for the very 
loosely-woven dramatic plots. In tragedy, mythi- 
cal personages from Japanese history appear. The 


| text of these pieces is very ancient, and the play 


continuous. 

The ballet also has its transmitted customs, the 
dramas are government institutions; buildings, 
decorations, etc., are the property of the city 
quarter; the actors are paid by the government 
out of the revenues of the quarter, and are thus in 
a certain sense government officials. With this 
organization admittance to the theatre is of course 





BEHIND THE SCENES, 
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BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


free. The different classes of actors are held by 
the populace in very different degrees of esteem. 
The Intas (street singers) who sing in the streets 
before the houses, and to whom money is thrown 
—they are thus not government employés—though 
very beautiful and virtuous girls, belong to the 
lowest class of this community of actors, are shut 
out from all intercourse with the people, obliged 
to live apart outside the city, and whoever has 
been accidently brushed by an Inta’s dress is con- 
sidered unclean, and must undergo a ceremonious 
washing. 

The actors most highly esteemed are those who 
personate wise and virtuous rulers; they keep aloof 
from the common herd, and are treated with the 
utmost respect. The ballet girls occupy a position 





| 


midway between these two classes—men are never | 





seen in a Japanese ballet. 
esteemed, but never received into families. They 
practice their profession from early youth, but 
never appear in the real ballet until they have 
been trained for fifteen years. Like all Japanese 
theatres, the buildings devoted to the ballet are 
built of wood, adorned outside with cylinder-like 
flag towers. The ceiling and rafters within are 
covered with bright paper. They seat about a 
thousand persons; the interior is square, and con- 
tains two galleries and a pit, but there are no 
seats; both pit and galleries are divided into 
squares by railings, and within, the audience, 
composed of men, women, girls and children, sit 
on the floor. Smoking, as well as eating and 
drinking, is allowed. The spectators are unusu 
ally lively, and take a passionate interest in the 


They are beloved and 























performance, but nevertheless behave with the | selves on the stage before the audience in a cer- 


utmost decorum. Foreigners pay a small admit- 
tance fee, and have reserved seats. The interior 
of the theatre is lighted by gay paper lanterns 
with green silk tassels, and in front of the stage 
lamps burn on tall pedestals covered with gilt 
paper. From the stage a passage leads to the 
dancers’ dressing-room, which is not behind the 
scenes but at the entrance of the hall. As soon 
as the gong gives the signal for the commencement 
of the performance, the curtain rises and displays 
a huge gilt background, on which a many-branched 
green fir tree is painted. This decoration must be 
typical of the Japanese ballet, for in Nagasaki and 
Yeddo the same ornament was displayed at five 
different performances. In the place of our side 
scenes are two balconies covered with heavy pur- 
ple hangings, where the musicians sit—these girls 
are all dressed alike, in yellow silk robes with 
green leaves embroidered on them, and gold 
flowers in their hair, and hold drums, guitars and 
flutes ready to begin. 

A second signal is given, the music commences, 
and about a dozen ballet girls, elegantly attired in 
gold embroidered red silk jackets, yellow silk 
trousers and gold scarfs, solemnly advance upon 
the stage—their faces are utterly expressionless, 
and painted a ghastly white. They place them- 
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tain group, the musicians begin to sing. to their 
own music, strange falsetto and nasal notes, and 
the dancers accompany this singing and music 
with rapid movements of the arms and head, imi- 
tating the singers by opening and shutting their 
mouths, and sometimes moving their bare feet as 
expressively as we use our hands in gesticulating. 
The Japanese ballet differs very materially from 
European dancing ; here there is no bounding and 
gliding, the dancers remain in almost precisely 
the same spot where they first place themselves ; 
the movements of the arms and heads, with the 
peculiar gestures of the feet, form the pantomime 
and dancing. The ballet usually lasts two hours. 
At the close the singing either passes into long- 
drawn wailing sounds, while the dancers’ move- 
ments become measured and their faces long and 
sad—the ballet in this case has a tragical story ; 
or the musicians blow, drum, sing and whistle as 
furiously as they can, the dancers shake their heads 
and arms, twist their mouths as if laughing, and 
wink their eyes—then a comedy is represented. 
To Europeans the Japanese ballet, interesting as 
it is, is excessively monotonous, and after the first 
impression of a spectacle so extremely novel has 
disappeared, very wearisome. 


TED JONES’S DOUBLE. 


A BACKWOODS TEMPERANCE STORY. 


By Major 


TED Jones loved the ruby wine; yes, and the | 
In fact, anything stronger | 


“black strap,’’ too. 
than water had a great charm for him, This al- 
coholic taste was a bad thing for poor Ted, as it 
has been for many a better man before him, and 
not a week passed but that he was escorted home 
by some friendly neighbor from the ‘‘ Corners,’’ 


in the condition described by old Giles Toddle- - 


come as ‘‘drunker ’n a biled owl!’’ So often was 


this the case and so many were the nights that | 


Mrs. Jones was called upon to watch and wait for 
her stricken lord far into the wee hours, and then 
‘* retire’? him minus boots and hat upon a settee 
in the corner, that Ted became at last the warning 


HAMILTON. 


of the country side, and was regularly quoted at 
sewing societies and S. of T. ‘‘ quarterlies’’ as the 
terrible example, the irreclaimable; the drunkard 
par excellence. 

The poor fellow was going rapidly down hill ; 
and as is the case in such matters, he was made the 
scapegoat of the district and forced to bear into 
the wilderness of sin not his own wrong-doings 
only, but many of the rascalities of his neighbors 
for miles around. 

Matters were in this deplorable shape, and pro- 
| mising to reach even a worse pass, when suddenly, 
| without pledge or promise, and surely without 
| known reason, our gold-medal sinner reformed ! 
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The rumor of this almost miraculous change was ‘¢Tt warn’t late, not after nine, an’ I ’lowed to 
tardily accepted at first, and more than one old | be home by ten; fer ye know its only a matter o’ 
lady shook her head wisely over her tea (tenth | two mile by the swamp road from that hill to my 
cup}, and looked incredulous when the statement | bars. So I jest kind o’ tucked myself into my 
was made that Ted Jones had quit drinking; but:| coat, an’ didn’t pay no attention to the hoss, but 
the fact remained, nevertheless. Ted had really | left her to herself. 
reformed, and after a ten days’ wonder the par- ‘¢ Everything ran on like the common for a bit, 
son’s latest baby was again elevated as the subject | the old mare on a slow walk, for the hill be steep, 
of reputable gossip, and Jones was allowed to sink | an’ I half asleep, when jest afore we got to the top 
or swim as best he might. she stopped suddenly. I opened my eyes with a 

But to a select few the man told his wonderful | start, but Jennie was movin’ again. A moment 
story, and as one of those who sat before the open | after an’ she stopped a second time, then jest as 
fire in Squire Parkhurst’s office that stormy winter | quickly went on. I war vexed, an’ when she 
night, and listened to the tale, I give it to you. stopped the third time, I cried out, sharplike, 

There were five of us present—the squire; Jones; | ‘Go long, Jen! Rest when ye get to the top o’ 
old Uncle Mose, the one ‘‘ cullud gen’lem” of our | the hill!’ 
village ; Tom Moore, also a reformed drunkard, ‘* At the sound o’ my voice she started again 
and myself. with a spring, an’ kind o’ showed as tho’ some- 

We were smoking and chatting about the hearth- | thing war in her way; an’ peering ahead I see a 
stone, and the conversation had drifted, as conver- | dark figure in the middle o’ the road jest ahead. 
sations will, from the natural to the supernatural, ‘« ¢ Hillo, there!’ I cried. 
from the cornfield to the churchyard, and certain ‘* There warn’t no answer. 
very ghostly and slightly fishy experiences had ‘*T shook the reins, and the mare hastened a 
been related by our black brother, when Jones | little. The figure in front hastened too. 


suddenly spoke : ‘** Hillo!’ says I again, ‘ won’t ye ride?’ 
** Square, did I ever tell ye how it war I kem to **Still I got no reply, an’ the mare an’ the 
quit drinkin’ ?”’ man—I could see it war a man now—only jogged 


‘Well, no, Jones,’’ returned the worthy judge, | on a little faster. 
‘*not thatI remember. Was there anything queer ‘**Mebbe the chap’s deaf,’ I thought, and so 
about it? I supposed you stopped because you had | started Jen along on a trot ; but the one in front 
had enough.’’ went jest as fast. 

“It warn’t that,’’ replied Ted, slowly; ‘“my *«¢T’ll ketch ye, my boy, or take the wrinkles 
taste is as smart as ever; it’s the willin’ness that | out o’ yer legs,’ says I to myself, and with that I 





I lack now.”’ gave my beast a sharp cut with the whip. 
‘* And where did ye lose that, Ted ?’’ queried ‘*She warn’t used to it, an’ jumped and run 
Tom Moore. like the wind for twenty rods; but the t’other 
The man hesitated a moment, gazing steadily at | kept in front and jest in front all the way. 
the bright embers upon the hearth; then he re- ‘*I begun to get scart. Not at the queerness o’ 
sponded, ‘I'll tell ye, if ye’ll listen.’’ the thing, whatever it war, but at myself; an’ I 


We refilled our pipes, and drew closer together, | looked about me sharp to see if I knew the road. 
‘Ve mind it war in October as I stopped. I | Ye see I did think tremens might catch me some- 
had been over to the station with some stuff, an’ | times them days. 
comin’ back I lowed to take a nip at the ‘Cor- | ‘* But there warn’t no tremens about this. I 
ners,’ bein’ as the drive war a cold one, an’ I did | knew the road, every inch o’ it, and the trees and 
so. I didn’t get drunk; I only took one glass | fences and even the lights across the valley in 
and drove on. An’ I had a had nothin’ all day. | Deacon Goit’s house ; no tremens there. Then I 
‘*I mind the night well. It war kind o’ hazy | looked ahead again. The figure war just at my 
an’ fogylike, an’ the stars looked chill. I ’lowed | horse’s nose, a tramping on like a tired man goin’ 
we have a storm, from the feel o’ the air, an’ so | home from a day’s work. 
drove right smart ontil we come to the Toddle-| ‘I spoke once more. ‘Get in an’ ride, 
come hill, when I let the mare take -her own gait. | stranger!’ 
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‘*At that word stranger, a kind o’ chill wind 
flowed across my neck all of a sudden, an’ I felt a 
shiver run down my back. Then it war gone; 
but the shadder said nothing. 

‘*I war getting worried. This war queer, an’ 
I don’t like queer things. I begun to think o’ 
ghosts, and to wonder whether anybody war ever 
murdered nigh about there, when it came to me 
all at once that the chap in front war built migh- 
tily like me. Jest my height an’ shape an’ gait. 
Jest my kind o’ swing, too, an’ as I looked closter 
I see a jug in his,hand, an’ upon my honor I 
would a’ sworn t’war my own whisky jug that I 
left safe at home half full! 

‘‘Now I war frightened, and to add to it all 
we had jest reached the edge o’ the swamp, an’ it 
war darker ’n a stack o’ black cats, with the 
tamaracks forty feet high on either side! I didn’t 
want to go in; but before I could think the old 
mare jogged right along, an’ we were fairly on the 
corduroy. Then I determined to go through 
without backing out, anyhow. 

‘*T’other one went right along, too, an’ as I 
watched him there seemed to be a sort.o’ a light 
patch around him all the time, for no matter how 
dark it war on either side I could see him right 
plain. And now I begun to watch the figure 
closter, and the more I looked the more I see it 
looked like me, until jest at the bridge the thing 
stopped an’ raised the jug to take a drink. As it 
did so my heart stopped, too! 

‘‘ The forefinger o’ the left hand on the shadder 
war gone! Like this,’’ and Ted held out his own 
hand, minus a digit. 

‘* By the great horn spoon! That were queer !” 
said Tom, earnestly, and Uncle Mose shook his 
grizzled head and groaned. 

‘* Well, now, I tell you it frightened me some,” 
said Ted. ‘‘ My hair ris fora spell. I strov to 
speak, but my tongue war as dry as the flap leather 
on a thrashing machine, an’ I hadn’t no more 
strength in my hands than a city boy after he’s 
milked his first cow. I war skeered ! 

‘But there warn’t time to think much, for jest 
then an owl hooted, an’ the thing dropped the jug 
an’ went on again, and the old mare jogged on, 
too. 

“‘The night war growin’ colder, an’ the wind 
ris an’ begun to blow through the tamaracks. 
I’ve heard hard winds an’ loud ones, an’ wild 
winds along o’ the hills, too, but for a sad, grave- 


yard sort o’ a sound, that beat ’em all. It war 
like the moanin’ o’ a starved dog watching over 
his dead master deep in the woods. What little 
blood I had left a top o’ my boots felt like it war 
-drawed over ice. But the shadder went on, an’ I 
follered. 

‘You remember the pond we call the Black 
Pool? Well, we were nigh that. I thought we 
must a’ teen in the blamed swamp a’ most all 

| night, already time seemed so long; but I know’d 
| the pond war only half-way through. And yet 
there the thing stopped. 

‘* I stopped, too, my eyes sticking out as though 

| they belonged to t’other one, an’ were trying to 
gotohim. I couldn’t help it, if I died for it! 

‘¢ The thing stopped, an’ as I say turned around 

| an’ looked at me, and jest then the moon, it war 
late up and kind o’ pale and sickly-lodkin’, broke 
atween the scud overhead, an’ shot one long streak 
|’ light right down on to the shadder’s face—I 
looked once, an’ then froze! 

‘* The face afore me war my own!’ 

The squire moved suddenly a little nearer the 
fire, and Uncle Mose’s teeth chattered audibly, 
while Moore and I sat silent, but listening with 
intense eagerness to the recital. 

Ted’s own countenance was pale, but he went 
on. ‘This war my double! I had heard o’ such 
things afore—now I see it ! 

‘* The shadder looked at me a good minute, its 
eyes set like an’ stony, an’ its face the color o’ a 
dead man’s hand ; then it sort o’ bowed at me, an’ 
begun to fumble about the -hoss. I watched, but 
could not speak or stir. As I told ye, I war froze. 

‘The thing onhitched the rumstrap, ‘made it 
into a sort o’ noose, an’ fastened one end to the 
| handle o’ the jug. Then it picked up jug an’ all, 
an’ turned off ’n the road into the swamp toward 
Black Pool. 

‘*The instant it disappeared my blood ran 
clearer. It war like the liftin’ o’ a mortgage on 
a man’s farm, and I felt like singing. Jest as 
| secon as I could think where I war, I gathered up 
| the lines and started old Jen on again, when sud- 
| denly I heard some one a callin’ me. 
| Ted! Ted Jones! Ted! Ted Jones!’ 

‘*The sound war queer in that place, an’ of so 





| dark a night, an’ the voice seemed strange like, 
too, only I remembered afterwards it war like an 


echo as I’ve heard it up to ‘big rock’ when I’ve 


| shouted, and the words come back to me. 
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‘*For jest a flash I thought it might be some 
belated chap as wanted me to wait for him; but 
the second time the call came I got its true mean- 
ing. It came right out o’ the tamarack thicket 
down by the pond. 
lering at me! 

‘*I didn’t groan nor swear. 
for either; nor I didn’t try to get away. That I 
couldn’t do; but jest liting out o’ the waggin an’ 
leavin’ old. Jen in the road, I turned’ into the 
swamp. I seemed to know whar I was wanted, 
for my feet took me straight toward the Black 
Pool, an’ with that onearthly sound still in my 
ears, I reached the edge o’ the pond. 

‘* There stood my shadder, a kind o’ pale light 
hanging around him like ye see on water-soaked 
trees sometimes that have turned green—phos- 
phorescent tight the school-teacher calls it ; ‘grave 
candle’ is a good enough name for me. 

‘There stood the shadder a waiting for me, 
an’ it kind o’ grinned as I appeared. I hadn’t no 
fear, only a sort o’ numbness, like when a great 
trouble first comes to ye, an’ so I went right 
toward the thing, an’ stopped a dozen feet away 
or so. 

‘*The jug war on the ground, and the rum- 
strap tied to it, an’ as I stopped the thing took up 
the loose end an’ held it toward me. 

‘I drawed back a little, an’ the words jumped 
right out o’ my mouth afore I had thought ’em 
up: 

«** What do ye want o’ me?’ 

‘*Then the thing smiled again, an’ making a 
noose in the end o’ the strap, it slipped it over its 
head, and motioned toward the pool, then took it 
off again and held it toward me, grinning; it 
wanted me to drown myself! 

‘« As the idea came full to me, I gave a terrible 


It war my own ghost a hol-, 


I war too skeered | 


| country ! 
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cry and fell on the earth prayin’! Prayin’ for to 
be saved ; for I honestly felt a strong desire to 
follow the motion o’ the ghost. Fora full minute 
I struggled, an’ then the terror passed from me 
an’ I looked up. The jug an’ strap were still 
afore me; but the shadder war gone, and a kind 
o’ ripple in the water told where. 

‘*T jumped to my feet, an’ run to the road, 
climbed into the wagon, an’ whipped old Jen all 
the way home. An’ what time do you think I 
got there? Half-past three in the morning! [| 
had been six hours in that mile o’ tamarack 
swamp ! 

‘*Since that night I’ve quit drinkin’, an’ | 


| drive home from the railroad now the longest 


way round.”’ 
Ted heaved a deep sigh, then refilled his pipe 
and began to smoke. His story was ended. 
‘*And the thing, Ted—what was it, think 
you ?”’ asked the Squire. 
‘You tell,’’ replied Jones ; ‘‘ the devil, maybe.”’ 
‘* About the rumstrap: did you ever get it 
again ?’’ I queried. 
‘Yes, and the jug too. 
found when I got home. Old Sill Webb brought 
"em to me two weeks ago. Said he found ’em in 
the swamp nigh the Black Pool: I burnt ’em!’’ 
‘*And don’t ye never want a drink ?’’ asked 
Tom. 
' “Ef I do,” 


For it was my jug, as | 


replied Ted, impressively, ‘I'll 


| never take one so long as I remember the sound 


o’ that onearthly voice a callin’ me, and those 
fishy eyes a’lookin’ at me. I wouldn’t go through 
another night like that for all the liquor in the 
When a fellar sees his own double a’ 
trying to coax him to drown hisself with a whisky 
jug tied to his throat, its time he quits drinking 
for good, in my opinion !’’ 
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By Rev. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


THE Special Service of the United States Trea- 
sury Department is, in many important respects, 
sui generis. In the careful consideration of its 


operations we are to keep them distinct from | 


those of the so-called ‘‘ Secret Service’’ of the 
same department of the government. This latter 


is confined exclusively to the work of detecting | 





and punishing, by the arrest and conviction of 
the criminals, all counterfeiting of the coin and 
paper currency of the United States. 

As is officially shown in the recent book of 
George N. Lamphere, Esq., entitled ‘‘ The United 
States Government,” there exists no general statute 


or other authority for the organization of the Trea- 
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sury Secret Service. From its nature and sphere | proven to be the oppressions of the moiety system, 
of operations, it rests entirely on specific appro- | that it was materially modified in the interests of 
priations made exclusively for the purpose of | legitimate commerce, and subsequently totally re- 
punishing and preventing counterfeiting, and is | pealed. There is now no inducement for custom 
always under the immediate directions of the | officers of the revenue to strain the law against 
Solicitor of the Treasury. It has ever been, is | the importer, the merchant, the manufacturer, or 
now, and still promises to be of great practical | any other class of our citizens. 
value to the honest business of the nation inthe | Prior to the passage of the Act of May rath, 
suppression of counterfeit coin, paper money, | 1870, Special Agents of the Treasury Department 
bonds, and all illegal currency. were appointed under the general authority con- 
But, as we have already stated, the Special Trea- | tained in the Hamilton Act of 1799. Under the 
ury Service is a distinct agency of the Treasury | law now in force, these authorized special agents 
Department, having particular reference to cus- | are empowered to make the necessary examina- 
toms revenues. The first national legislation gov- | tion of such books and papers as are necessary in 
erning these customs revenues began as early in | the collection of customs. These agents are to 
the history of our republic as the year 1799. At | act generally under the direction of the Secretary 
that time an act was passed by Congress for the | of the Treasury in the detection and prevention of 
better collection and regulation of duties on im- | frauds on the national revenues. The number of 
ports and tonnage. This act is very complete and | these agents has varied as the business of the 
comprehensive in its provisions, and is reputed to | country demanded. Their duties and regulations 
have been drawn by the master hand of Alexander | are all specific, and confined exclusively to the 
Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury. | custom revenue department. The Special Trea- 
Various supplemental acts have since been passed | sury Service is no sinecure. The functions of its 
by the national legislature; but this general cus- | agents are exclusively legal, and under the con- 
toms act still remains intact as the fundamental | stant directions of regulations furnished solely by 
law germane to the collection of customs. Under | the Secretary of the Treasury. Special Treasury 
the provisions of that law the Secretary of the | Agents are confined in all their proceedings, 
Treasury from time to time has appointed suit- | whether private or public, to a just administra- 
able persons to examine the books, papers and | tion by the strictest of all strict constructions. 
accounts employed in the collection of the cus- | They are indelibly plain on the surface of the 
toms. These persons were sent out as special | national statute books where they stand. They 
agents of the Treasury Department. - | are always ready for instant execution. They need 
As the operation of laws for the protection of | no interpreter as to their application ; no glossary 
the national customs revenue went on, and the | as-to their language. All classes of our fellow- 
importation of foreign manufactures and merchan- | citizens who read can easily understand them, and 
dise increased, extensive frauds were attempted, | they who cannot read can as easily understand 
and in some cases perpetrated, on our national | them when read by others. 
resources. Under what is known as the ‘‘moiety’’ | The Special Agent of the Treasury ascertains, 
system—a system that allowed revenue officers | by means that are perfectly legal, truly honorable, 
who detected frauds on the revenues certain moie- and therefore every way reliable, that undoubted 
ties of compensation on the value of the articles | frauds are being committed, or threatened to be 
detained—the public service was so tarnished by committed, on the public receipts. He at once 
the greed of certain custom officers, especially in | takes the necessary steps he is fully authorized to 
the great port of New York, that the abuse of the | take—not on his own mere motion, not from 
system became flagrant. It sometimes happened | motives of malice against any individual, not for 
that respectable merchants and others, who had no | his personal aggrandizement—but by means that 
intention to defraud the revenues of the country, are equally legal, honorable, and fair as is his 
were compelled by the legal constructions put by | authority to save the people of the country from 
the courts on mere technical errors, to pay large | loss. There is of necessity no concealment in his 
sums of money. Such became the just indigna- | measures, and no compromise. He is invulner- 
tien of the American people against what was | ably armed at all points by the strong sxgis of 
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just and equal laws—laws just and equal alike | responsible duties are of the class that come not 


to the rich and the poor, the alien, the stranger 
and the citizen. 

The Special Trea-ury Agent has taken an oath 
of service to his country and her laws that is 
sacredly binding on every man of honor. He is 
personally responsible, not only to his superiors 
in office but to the sovereign people, whose in- 
terests in this regard are in his keeping. He isto 
prove in his own case that there is such a thing as 
personal integrity—an integrity that is above all 
price, never to be purchased, never to be sold. 
His only law is the law of equity—a law that, 
while it is neither tyrannical nor subservient, can 
neither be finally resisted nor gainsaid. He is 
prepared at any moment to submit the record of 
his official proceedings to the test of the public 
tribunal. The authority by which he acts, the 
terms of his commission, the plans of his investi- 
gation, the articles investigated, the times and 
parties reviewed, are all liable to be open for in- 
spection by his tax-paying, responsible fellow- 
citizens. The Special Treasury Agent goes, if 
the public good demands it, into the courts of our 
country, where, as elsewhere, his mission is to 
protect honest traffic against dishonorable artifice, 
and to aid the officers of the law in securing and 
protecting the rights of the government, and 
through them the interests of the people. His 
reports of proceedings are submitted to the head 
of the Treasury Department, and through that 
high official to the President and Congress of the 
nation, 

In fine, the Special Treasury Agent, if true to 
his solemn and binding obligation, is bound to 
do nothing in his official capacity which he is 
unwilling to submit to the most searching investi- 
gation. No honorable, law-abiding, upright busi- 
ness man need at any time or in any place fear 
the approach and scrutiny of the Special Treasury 
Agent. All that is open and aboveboard, all that 
is fair and honorable, all that is truthful and honest 
in business, will never for one moment shrink from 
the examination of the law. 

The methods of the Special Agents of the Trea- 
sury Department, while at all times open to in- 
spection by the national authorities, are varied by 
the various kinds of business and characters with 
which their official duties bring them in contact. 
They may not always proclaim what they are say- 
ing and doing on the housetops. Their highly 


| 





by observation. But, if faithful to their great 
trusts, they are always prepared for the closest 
scrutiny and minutest investigation. Being offi- 
cially authorized to investigate others, they are, 
and of right should be, ever ready to be investi- 
gated themselves. In this manner they have now 
been in constant labor for the welfare of the 
people for over a quarter of a century. They are 
divided into the requisite number of districts. 
Their appointments cover every part of our com- 
mon country, 


‘‘From the centre all around to the sea.” 


They are expected to ascertain and report upon 
all collections of customs at every port in our 
Union. ‘hey are to inspect the transportation of 
all kinds of dutiable merchandise, by every means 
of traffic known to commerce and _ navigation. 
They are to hold every species of customs busi- 
ness, in all places accessible to investigation, 
strictly responsible to the laws of the land. They 
are carefully to examine and compare the different 
kinds of bonds given for the just payment of duties 
and the transportation of customs goods, and as- 
certain the validity of the signatures, seals, and 
witnesses of bonds. They are to see to it that all 
customs packages are securely fastened, properly 
guarded, rightly directed, officially marked and 
sealed, and safely placed, under suitable bonds, in 
the hands of responsible common carriers. 

Such is the Special Service of the Treasury of 
the United States. It will thus be seen that the 
Special Treasury Agents must be reliable men ; 
men familiar with all customs, navigation and 
transportation laws, from the original Customs 
Act of 1799, as well as all customs, decisions of 
the courts and of the Treasury Department. These 
together form a system of custoins jurisprudence, 
distinct in itself, requiring great care and upright- 
ness in administration. 

The Special Treasury Service is inseparably 
connected with all the best interests of the Ame- 
rican nation. It secures the just execution of all 
our revenue laws. It promotes the highest sense 
of honor in all business circles. It fosters a cor- 
rect knowledge of commercial affairs. In main- 
taining the watchful spirit of our patriot fathers, 
it has already saved our nation over twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EpiTH has sat all of the morning in the large 
airy hall, measuring off a hundred yards or more 
of cloth to be cut and made into garments for the 
servants by a half-dozen seamstresses, who sit and 
nod and sew alternately from twelve o’clock until 
sunset upon the long veranda at the back of the 
house. Her arms ache, and her head is burning ; 
for the day has been intensely warm although it is 
November, and she had just laid down her yard 
measure with a sigh of relief, when her father en- 
tered the front door, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah! daughter, 
I am glad to see you putting up-your work, for I 
want you to make up a goodly number of pills. 


morrow. You must send each one a supply of 
bread and coffee, and something nice from the 
house. Please see to it, dear, at once; for the 
poor fellows are suffering.’’ 

With a cheerful smile Edith went to her medi- 
cine chest, and made up the required number of 
pills according to the directions given her, and 
then to the store-room to tie up ten bundles of 
sugar, as many of coffee, bread, etc. ; then, thor- 
oughly tired and half sick from the enervating 
weather, she sought her own shaded room, and 
sank down upon her couch, murmuring softly to 
herself, ‘* I’ve had a busy and useful day ;’’ then 
a little spitefully added, ‘‘ that Yankee girl knows 
nothing about the South; she said we seemed to 
lead such idle lives with such troops of servants to 
wait upon us. 
we love our servants, and how much we wait upon 
them. I wonder if she ever went a half mile 
through a sun like this to see her sick help, as she 
calls them ; and yet I must look after those poor 
sick men of ours, and tell Aunt Betsey when to 
give them their medicine, or she will be sure to 
make some mistake.’’ 

Edith had never thought of her life as one full 
of useful work until nettled by the remarks of the 
young lady of the cottage, upon whom she had 


' ford. 


Foolish girl! she little knows how | 


Hattie Haywood, womanlike, had been 
more ready to pardon Harvey than Edith for 
their first comments upon her, and had spoken 
more freely of Southern life as it appeared to her 
than she would have done if she had not been 
hurt by the manner in which her new acquaint- 
ances evidently regarded the customs of her own 
people. Even Harvey, though greatly charmed 
by Hattie’s brightness and numerous accomplish- 


| ments, had to confess she was a little brusque, and 


lacked the exquisite grace and gentleness of his 
pretty cousin. 
Edith’s reverie was interrupted by mammy’s 


| entrance. 
There are ten of the men down with the measles, | 
and twenty more are likely to join them ‘by to- | 


** My precious chile is tired to death and got a 
headache, I know. Let mammy bathe her head 
and fan her.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, mammy, dear; you are so good 
to me;’’ and Edith closed her eyes as a cool 
sponge was passed lightly over her forehead again 

_and again, and then a gentle breeze fanned away 
the flush and heat from the crimson cheeks. 
‘‘Wake me in time to go down to the cabins, 
mammy ; I must look after the sick men.”’ 

Mammy promised, and soon Edith was asleep; 
for she knew she would be called at the right 
hour. 

The sun was still shining brightly, and a sultry 
breeze was languidly stirring the leaves as Edith 
walked quickly down the little footpath that led 
through the wheat field to the servants’ quarters. 
On her arm she carried a basket filled with fruit 
and cakes for the sick, and the faces of the inva- 
lids brightened as she entered their cabin doors; 
they were doubly gratified that their young mis- 
tress had brought the good things herself. 

‘‘Lord bless you, missis, for coming to see me; 
I’se awful bad to-day; got a dreadful misery in 
my head. Old master say we’s all got de measles, 
and muss lay low awhile.”’ 

So the men greeted her as she passed from house 
to house; each one had to havea shake of her 

| hand, and all showered blessings upon her, while 


| 
} 


called several times since her experience at the | the old women at their spinning-wheels, or watch- 


al 
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ing the troops of children, whose parents had not 
yet returned from work in the fields, gazed at her 
with unfeigned admiration, chuckled to them- 
selves, and uttered aloud their extravagant com. 
pliments. “ Well, well, who would of thought to 
see ole massa’s baby growed up to sich a beautiful 
lady! Lor, if you ain’t de prettiest thing I ever 
sot my eyes on! ‘ Blue-eyed beauty spot, Jeffer- 
son’ (County) ‘touch me not!’ You looks like 
one of dem cardation pinks missis used to show 
me in de gret house garden,’’ 

Edith smiled, and gave the women a kind word 
of inquiry after their chronic ailments, promising 
to send them some red flannel to sew around the 
rheumatic wrists, and to be over on Sunday after- 
noon to read the Bible to them, a duty she rarely 
omitted, even when her home was filled with 
guests. 

Leaving the cabins at last, she took a longer 
route home, around by the pike. She was tired, 
and walked slowly, with head bent down, and a 
shadow rested upon the sweet, winsome face, 
usually so cloudless and serene. ‘‘I have not 
seen him for a week,’’ she murmured aloud, un- 
conscious that her thought had escaped from her 
lips; and then she started and looked quickly 
behind her, for she heard horse’s hoofs striking 
the hard stone, and knew that in a few moments 
some one would pass her. Instinctively she felt 
that he of whom she thought was the rider, and 
pushing back the tress of hair that drooped over 
her forehead, she again bent her head for a moment 
to hide the blush of pleasure that she knew was 
dyeing her cheek. She did not look behind her 
again; but as the sounds came nearer she knew 
there were two horses, and wondered who was her 
cousin’s companion. She did not wonder long; 
for in another minute the riders were by her side, 
and had reined up their galloping steeds. 

‘*Good-evening, dear Edith; how are you to- 
day ?’’ asked Harvey Allerton, while Miss Hay- 
wood, seated upon her little brown pony, bowed 
and smiled quite cordially, having forgiven and 
forgotten the slight once offered her by the ac- 
quaintances who had since made the amende hon- 
orable by receiving her with graceful ease and 
hearty welcome into their charmed circle at the 
last entertainment in the neighborhood. 

Edith smiled too, and replied cheerfully to their 
commonplace remarks, then begged them not to 
let her detain them, as she nodded her head mer- 
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rily, and ran on ahead of them, until they again 
began their gallop, and waved her a farewell as 
they disappeared in the distance. When they 
were out of sight, the cloud returned to Edith’s 
brow, and for the first time in her life she felt a 
pang of jealousy. 

“Miss Haywood is pretty, very pretty ; all of the 
gentlemen at the last dinner party seemed fasci- 
nated by her but Cousin Harvey; he said he pre- 
ferred blue eyes and height to brown eyes and a 
low stature. I wonder why he took her to ride! 
I never knew a pretty Yankee governess around 
here who did not marry one of our best men if she 
stayed a year or two, and yet for some time the 
feeling of our people has been so strong against 
the North. I suppose Hattie Haywood will find 
her husband here too. I wish she had never come 
South. Men like everything new, everything that 
is different from what they have been accustomed 
to all of their lives, I suppose this is the reason 
they run after these independent working girls 
from the North.’’ 

These thoughts occupied Edith’s mind until 
she reached her father’s home; but not for an 
instant did she allow herself to imagine that Hattie 
would find her fate in the handsome man who rode 
by her side that evening; she had seen the atten- 
tion paid Miss Haywood by a wealthy widower 
friend of Harvey’s, and she had at once predicted 
a match between them, in a confidential chat with 
a girl acquaintance of her own. She stopped to 
gather a bunch of late violets before she entered 
the house, and as she stood still to fasten them on 
her dress, she felt strangely conscious that some 
one’s eye was upon her. Looking hastily around, 
she saw a gentleman passing the front gate, which 
was not more than fifty yards from the flower beds. 
He was gazing fixedly at her with his great brown 
eyes fringed with jet black lashes, and she was 
surprised to see that he wore the undress uniform 
of a navy officer. He raised his cap with grave 
courtesy as he caught her glance, and then strode 
rapidly down the road, his tall, well-formed figure 
as straight and erect as an Indian’s. 

A blush of displeasure colored Edith’s cheeks as 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I am sure he is a Yankee. He 
has eyes just like Hattie Haywood’s. I think it 
was exceedingly impertinent in him to stare at me 
in that way.”’ With a vague feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with herself, she threw herself down on a rustic 
seat upon the broad piazza, and awaited the return 

















of her father from his partridge hunt. She was not 
given to ‘‘ little tempers,” or fault-finding, and the 
sweet child half confessed to herself that she had 
been guilty of both. ‘‘It must be because I’m 
tired, and my head aches,’’ she thought. 

It was not long before she heard her father call 
the stable boy to take his horse, and then he came 
around to the piazza to show her the contents of 
his bird-bag. She welcomed her beloved parent 
with a glad smile, and listened eagerly to all of 
the incidents of the day’s sport, feeling, as she 
always did, that she must try and fill the place of 
her dead mother as far as possible, giving him 
ever the sympathy she would have given in joy or 
sorrow, and yet mindful always of the reverence 
and affection due him from his child. 
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one of my black days. 


‘‘T dined only an hour ago with all of the | 


hunters at Tom Ashby’s, so let’s have our tea 
here.”’ 

While her father went to his room to get rid of 
the dust clinging to coat and boots, Edith sent 
her orders to mammy, with the key of the pantry, 
and soon a neatly-dressed servant man appeared 
with a large silver waiter covered with a damask 
napkin, on which was the massive old silver cream 
pitcher and sugar dish, with beautiful china cups 
filled with fragrant tea, and plates full of thin- 


beef and preserves. 
This was the tea Edith preferred; but when she 
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Harvey sprang lightly to the ground, and was 
quickly seated beside Edith, who looked peculiarly 
fair and almost fragile in the shimmering moon- 
beams. 

‘*Well, little cousin, what have you been doing 
with yourself to-day ?’’ he asked, as he held her 
hand a moment in his own warm clasp. 

**Oh, I’ve had a busy, tiresome day. I like to 
be busy, except when it is warm; then I get 
fretted, and then I am sorry I fretted, which 
makes me feel badly. Altogether, this has been 
If they came often I 
should be hateful; but cool weather must come 
soon, and then I can attend to my duties with 
pleasure. I don’t love to be idle.”’ 

‘* Your duties !’’ Harvey laughed. 
they, pet?’’ 

He was not in the habit of addressing her con- 
stantly in the brotherly fashion in which he had 
twice indulged this evening, and Edith felt there 
was a change in his manner; the words of en- 
dearment uttered so carelessly, and once in the 
presence of a comparative stranger, were worth 
nothing ; she resented them, coming from him; 
to him she would not be a mere child whom he 
could treat with such familiarity, but a woman 


‘* What are 


| demanding & woman’s rights; not the rights 
sliced buttered bread, with tiny dishes of chipped | 


meant only for men, for which fools prate when 


, they have forfeited their claims to reverence and 


had invited guests to the evening meal an elab- | 
orate supply of good things was demanded by the | 


old-fashioned custom of Virginia. 

Their appetites satisfied, Edith dismissed the 
servant with the tea-tray, and chatted gayly with 
her father while he smoked his pipe; but the 
fatigue of the day and the soothing effect of his 


nine o’clock, and with an apology to his daughter 
for his drowsiness he kissed her good-night and 
left her alone in the moonlight. 

It was in her lonely evenings that Edith felt the 
great need of a mother, sister or brother to whom 


the presence of the cousin for whom she cared 
more than she was willing to confess even to her- 
self in these moonlight reveries. 


him now, and even as she wished he came. 
Throwing the reins over his horse’s head so as 
to catch in the ring of the post near the gate, 





honor and manly love—the rights which are due 
all true-hearted women. 

**T have many duties,’’ she replied, coolly; and 
declining any explanation she began a lively de- 
scription of the hunt which her father had en- 
joyed so much. 

Edith was offended at something, Harvey saw 


_ plainly, but could not guess what had displeased 
pipe began to tell upon the old gentleman before | 


her. He thought of what Hattie Haywood had 
said of the idle lives that Southern women seemed 
to lead, and with the influence of her beauty and 
wit still bewitching him, he only mentally smiled 


| at his cousin’s mention of her duties (he found her 


| always at leisure to obey his summons to the 
she could pour out the sweet fancies and dreams | 
of her youth; and wanting them, she wished for | 


parlor); but he did regard with surprise the new 
réle she had assumed—this cool reply and quick 
change in the conversation, with a slight move- 


_ ment of her chair away from his own, was some- 


She wished for | 


| 


thing he had never seen before. He listened 
quite puzzled while she continued her description 
in such a way as to give him no opportunity to 
interrupt her,-and when she had concluded he 
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was silent for a while, wondering what it all 


meant, and for the first time in his life a little at 
a loss for something to say to the girl whose every 
mood had been so easy for him to comprehend in 
all of their past intimacy. Now he had lost the 
keynote—she was neither pleased nor frank. He 
looked at the pretty pink dimpled cheek, half 
averted, and acknowledged it was very beautiful, 
and then his fancy recalled another of almost 
olive hue, upon which a red glow like a sunset 
cloud had kindled and burned as they rode rapidly 
along, close together, mile after mile, until the 
daylight died away. The memory of his charm- 
ing companion of the afternoon suggested a re- 
mark. : 

‘*T heard some very extravagant compliments 
paid you this evening, Cousin Edith’’ (her digni- 
fied coolness required the cousinly addition to 
her name); ‘‘can you guess from whom they 
came ?”’ 

“‘Cousin Edith—he never called me that before, 
except when we were with strangers—I don’t like 
that, either,’’ thought the poor child; but she 
only replied, ‘‘I can’t imagine who it was, nor do 
I care; compliments are worth nothing; it is only 
the praise of those who know and love us which 
is truly valuable; empty compliments generally 
come from empty brains, capable of nothing 
better.” 

‘*Perhaps you are right; but no one would ever 
accuse Lieutenant Haywood of having a head like 
the Irishman’s trunk, ‘ full of emptiness,’ ’’ laughed 
Harvey. 

‘*Lieutenant Haywood? Pray, who is he?”’ 

‘*The gentleman in navy uniform who passed 
here this evening. He said he was sure you saw 
him staring at you, and begged me to apologize 
for him. You were standing with vour face 
turned half-way from him, and, as he expressed it, 
he ‘thought he could feast his eyes’ without being 
found out; but you turned suddenly, and looked 
at him, to his great confusion.”’ 

‘*Ts he Miss Haywood’s brother ?”’ 

‘* Yes; he only arrived day before yesterday. 
Miss Hattie tells me his leave of absence will not 
expire before Christmas. He will be here for 
your birthnight ball.”’ 

‘*I hope not!’’ said Edith, decidedly; ‘I 
didn’t like his looks.”’ 

“Why, I thought him uncommonly hand- 


some,’’ replied Harvey. 


“Oh, perhaps you have learned to admire large, 
staring brown eyes; but I don’t like them.’’ 

Harvey winced. He remembered how he had 
loved his cousin’s soft blue eyes, and how readily 
he had expressed his preference for them, and 
now—well, it was all plain to him now. Edith 
had betrayed herself; she suspected his admiration 
of Hattie—it was nothing more—and was jealous. 
He laughed merrily. 

‘* Ah, little cousin, you have never yet forgiven 
Miss Hattie for being able to ford a river where 
you almost failed! Be friends with her; she is 
very agreeable, and with all of my penchant for 
blue eyes, | must admit hers are decidedly hand- 
some.”’ 

Edith joined in his laugh, and declared he was 
mistaken in judging her guilty of such petty spite ; 
but there was no heartiness in her laughter. 

** You will forgive me for having promised to 
bring Mr. Haywood here and introduce him to 
you, without first consulting you; but I thought I 
could take that liberty with my cousin,’’ he spoke, 
almost doubtfully. 

‘* How far apart we are drifting !’’ sighed Edith, 
as she listened; ‘‘ he always called Waveland his 
home since his father died, and now he speaks of 
taking a liberty here.’’ These thoughts passed 
quickly through her mind as she replied, kindly, 
“You know I never liked Yankees, Cousin Har- 
vey, but bring any one you choose to my father’s 
house, and he will be welcome for your sake.’’ 

“Thank you, Edith, thank you! Do you know 
I was really afraid you would scold me? Now I 
must say good-night, for I know my stable-boy is 
complaining to the moon at my long absence, 
and singing dolefully, ‘Put me in my little bed.’ 
Good-night and good-by, little cousin,”’ 

‘*Good-night,’’ she replied. ‘I won’t say 
good-by, it is such a doleful word,’’ and again 
she sighed. 

Harvey noticed the sigh, and felt puzzled again, 
and as he put spurs to his horse he muttered : 

‘* By George! she has come out in a new char- 
acter. I thought the child—I feared the child 
loved me—pshaw! I believe she hates me. My! 
but she looked pretty when she put on her stately 
airs, because I laughed at her duties. Her father 
and mammy spoil her so I did not know she knew 
the meaning of the word, as good as she is; every 
wish of her heart is gratified, so of course she 
never has occasion to be cross. Now, there’s Miss 
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Hattie ; I’ll bet she has a will of her own, and— 
possibly a temper.’’ 

When Harvey cantered into his own yard he 
was singing, lustily: 


“The bright black eye—the melting blue— 
I cannot choose between the two.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a glorious morning. The air was just 
cool enough to be bracing, and the golden haze 
of the Indian summer, the ‘‘summer of all saints,”’ 
as the Indians so sweetly call this wonderful sea- 
son of the year, was half shrouding the lovely 


Blue Ridge in its vail of gilded mist. Deeply 


| 


—— 





tragedy when you are acting; that only becomes 
a grand creature like that Miss Edith Randolph.”’ 

‘*Now, there you go again!” 

Edgar laughed. Hattie was such a matter-of- 
fact creature he loved to tease her. 

‘© Yes, Hattie, if you give me half a chance I'll 
go into raptures again. Miss Edith was the pret- 


_tiest picture yesterday as she stood in her white 


blue shone the mountains as they gleamed through | 


their misty vail, and sapphire was the vault of 
heaven above them, which seemed leaning for 
support upon their broad shoulders. The birds 
sang loudly their cheery, glad songs, and all 


Nature seemed quivering with delight, for even | 


the yellow dust was dancing in the sunbeams. 
‘*What an exquisite day!’’ exclaimed Edgar 
Haywood, as he sat at the breakfast-table, finish- 
ing a saucer of oatmeal. ‘‘Do you often have 
such weather as this in November ?”’ 
‘‘It was just the same last year,’’ said -his 


mother, ‘‘and I enjoyed it so much; it enables | 


me to live out of doors, and then I always im- | 


prove.’’ 

‘* Hattie, this would be a nice day to call upon 
Miss Randolph. I wonder if Mr. Allerton will 
come for me?”’ 

‘I don’t know. What a goose you are, Edgar! 
You are wild over every pretty face you see. I 
never saw you in any other frame of mind, if a 
beautiful girl was to be seen. Pray, how many 
sweethearts have you ?”’ 

‘One, or perhaps two, in every port, sister 
mine.” 

‘“You must be singularly unfortunate, then, 
never to have found one in all these years who 
would marry you.”’ 

‘*But I never asked one to marry me,’’ he 
laughingly replied; ‘‘that is not in my line. I 
can’t concentrate long enough for that.’’ 

‘*Then you are a man-flirt if you talk to the 
girls as you speak of them, and a man-flirt is con- 
temptible. I'll have to disown you.’’ 

‘* Don’t be so violent, Hattie; it is not becom- 
ing to your petite style of beauty. Never attempt 





dress with a background of evergreens that I ever 
saw. I make no exceptions.’’ 

‘‘White dress, indeed ; she didn’t have one on; 
it was pearl-colored. [| don’t believe you half 
saw her.”’ 

‘The color of the dress is a matter of small 
importance—the effect of it against the dark 
shrubs was white—and I saw her near enough to 
become bewitched by her loveliness. In the 
Luxembourg palace in Paris there is a most ex- 
quisite vailed statue of the Empress Agrippina, 
that awfully wicked but wonderfully beautiful 
mother of Nero; the sad, tender face, with its 
toucLing beauty, made a deep impression upon 
my memory ; it shows her to us in the days of her 
youth and innocence, when she mourned for the 
husband she had loved and lost, and is lovely 
beyond description. I never saw any one who 
looked like it until yesterday ; but Miss Edith, in 
the glamor of the twilight, was quite as beautiful.” 

‘«Pshaw, Edgar, how you do run into extrava- 
gances! Edith is very pretty, and as sweet as 
pretty, her cousin says; but you need not rave 
about her before you know her.’’ 

‘¢ Her cousin admires her himself, doesn’t he?” 

‘Ves; but he does not go wild about her,’’ 
retorted Hattie. 

‘«Perhaps his ravings are for your ear, little 
brunette ?”’ 

‘¢ Now, mother, isn’t brother too bad! He “is 
going to tease me about Mr. Allerton. Why, I’ve 
not really known him a month,’’ cried Hattie, 
with flushing cheeks. 

‘‘Humph! you seemed to know each other 
very well, I thought, and to like each other un- 
commonly well. When a man tries to break his 
neck riding his horse up a rock to get a flower for 
a young lady, I think he likes her pretty well.’’ 

Hattie left her seat, thoroughly out of temper. 

‘‘Mr. Allerton is a splendid rider, and thinks 
nothing of a feat of horsemanship which would 
frighten a sailor to death. I didn’t ask him to 
get the wild flower ; I merely admired it.’’ 
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‘*Ah! that was all, was it? That was quite 
sufficient for a fellow in love, but not yet ac- 
cepted. Well, I like him ever so much, Hattie ; 
I give my consent, even if he is a red-hot South- 
erner, and likely to try and cut my throat, or the 
throat of the government before long.’’ 


cheek ; but seeing tears of vexation on her long 
lashes, though she had deigned no reply to his 
last teasing speech, he instantly dropped his ban- 
tering tone. 
sister. Why would yoy tease me so about the 
beautiful Edith, that queen of loveliness? I ama 
soldier sworn, and I must retaliate when oppressed. 
Now for a bargain ! 
ton’ again, if you will mollify me by praising 


Edith. Come, call your darkey, and give her your | 


orders for the day, and let’s all take a walk.’’ 


Hattie could not restrain her laughter at this | 


mock apology; but warmly returned the loving 


kiss he pressed upon her red lips, and then ran off | 


to make ready for a long walk. 
They had been at least two hours ina lovely 


grove of oaks, amusing themselves gathering moss | 
and lichens for Hattie’s baskets of ivy and other | 
lovely vines with which she adorned the house in | 
winter, when they heard voices beyond them; | 
then nearer came the sounds, and the rippling, | 


silvery laughter of guileless girlhood rang sweetly 


upon the softly fluttering air that stirred the sigh- | 


ing branches of the aged trees until they moaned 
sadly over their own lost youth and freshness. 
Another moment, and two persons were seen ap- 
proaching, one of whom Mr. Haywood recognized 
at once as his new acquaintance, Harvey Allerton, 
the other was the beautiful girl whose appearance 
had so charmed him the night before. ‘‘ Lovelier 
as a wood nymph than as the fairy of the flowers !’’ 
thought Edgar, raising his cap and standing aside 
bareheaded until Harvey should speak to his mother 
and sister before introducing him. 

Edith was indeed fairer than ever. Her cousin 
had breakfasted at Waveland, and had devoted his 
morning to her, using all of his powers of fascina- 
tion to recover the place he feared he was losing 
in the heart of one really most dear to him; and 


so the crimson glow of happiness flushed her dim- | 
pled cheeks, and her blue eyes sparkled like stars | 


in a midnight sky ; her hat hung upon her-earm, and 
her long silken curls, loosed from the comb, were 


floating over her shoulders to please her cousin, | 
| 
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Edgar | 
put his arm around his sister, and pinched her | 


‘*Come, let’s be friends, sweet | 


I won't say ‘brother Aller- | 





| who had fastened a wreath of exquisite autumn 


| leaves around them, while they, too, lingered in 
| the wood enjoying the perfect loveliness of the 
day. Edith was too happy to find fault with any 
| one, and after greeting Mrs. Haywood and Hattie 
most cordially, she turned gracefully toward Edgar, 
and held out her hand, saying gently, in her soft, 
| sweet voice, ‘* Miss Hattie’s brother does not need 
| an introduction. I recognized you at once from 
| your wonderful resemblance to your sister.’’ 

| Edgar bowed low over the little ungloved hand 
as he took it in his own firm grasp, and thanked 
| her warmly for receiving him more as a friend 
than a stranger. Edith smiled, as she replied: 

‘* We Southerners are impulsive, and I imagine 
| more demonstrative than you are, Mr. Haywood. 
Is it because we are more warm-hearted ?’’ she 
| asked, archly. 

‘<Asa people perhaps you are; but there are 
many, many at the North as true-hearted and 
loving as those among yourselves, many whose 
devotion to their loved ones could not be sur- 
passed. Our lives are somewhat different from 
yours, our existence is more of a struggle; and the 
very air we breathe is cool and bracing, very un- 
like this luxurious, enervating atmosphere, which 
must rob one of all harshness or coldness. The 
circumstances surrounding our lives always affect 
our characters, Miss Randolph.”’ 

‘©T suppose you are right, Mr. Haywood. I 
| never thought of it just in that way before. Now, 
| if you want to see the most warm-hearted person 
| in the world, you must all come home with me 
| for lunch, and I will introduce you to my father. 
| You will come, won’t you, Mrs. Haywood ?’’ 
| asked Edith, pleadingly. 

‘* Certainly, if you wish it, dear,’ 


’ 


replied that 
| gentle lady, greatly charmed with the sweet, im- 
| pulsive girl. 

Linking her arm in Hattie’s, Edith walked on, 
| Harvey by her side, while Edgar and his mother 
| followed more slowly. Edith had forgotten the 
| past, had forgotten even that she was with Yan- 
| kees, for they were really very much like other 
| people, and was as happy as the birds that were 
| singing merrily in the leafy boughs above them. 

| Before the lunch was over, Edith had insisted 
upon Hattie’s coming the next week to spend 
| several days with her, laughingly remarking, 
‘*Girls never know each other until they have 
spent some time beneath the same reof.”’ 


‘ 





ning of a friendship which was to last as long as 
life itself. | 
CHAPTER V. 

Tue night after Christmas at Waveland was to | 
be celebrated by an entertainment to which all of | 
the best people of the county were invited ; it 
had long been anticipated by the young folks, and | 
the deep snow covering the ground was no hinder- 
ance to their pleasure. 

It was only eight o’clock ; yet for more than an | 
hour sleighs had been constantly rushing up to the | 
door of Edith’s home, and after delivering their 
loads, had gone, merrily jingling their bells, 
around to the stables to wait until the ‘‘ break o’ 
day ;’”’ for not until then had matron or maid any 
idea of returning home. 

It is Edith’s seventeenth birthnight; and radi- | 
antly beautiful is she in her shimmering, sky-blue 
silken robe, without a single ornament to heighten | 
her loveliness, as she stands in the centre of the | 
large drawing-room, welcoming her guests. Her | 
face is more thoughtful than it was six months ago ; 
the dimples in her cheeks, round which her hair 
is floating in loose curls, are deeper than they were 
then. She smiles now as Hattie Haywood, lean- | 
ing on the arm of her brother, approaches her ; 
she has learned to know well the girl with the 
brown eyes, and to love her, too; but she never 
cares to talk much about her to Harvey, though | 
she knows he is oftener at the cottage than at | 
Waveland. Hattie looks more fairylike than ever 
to-night ; for her white dress is thin, as if formed 
of ‘* woven air,’’ and the crimson berries circling 
her dark hair are fresh from the holly trees of the 
wood. Her brother, whose return from sea has 
kept her longer than she expected at the cottage, 
is the very counterpart of herself, except in height 
—he is quite six feet, and looks well in his naval 
uniform. 

‘¢Where dees the mistletoe hang to-night, Miss 
Edith ?” asked Edgar Haywood, as he still lingered 
by his hostess, while his sister was being carried off 
into another room by Harvey Allerton. 

‘T can’t tell you; you must look for it.”’ 

«I’m ready to look for it at any moment ; but 
no one but you shall be the companion of my 
search. Will you go with me now?”’ 

‘*No; I cannot leave my post; ask some one 
else,’’ she said, indifferently, while her eyes fol- 
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| pletely shielded from view. 
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Hattie gladly consented, and this was the begin- | lowed Harvey’s retreating figure. ‘‘I see my 
| cousin has discovered it, and your sister will soon 


find herself unexpectedly in the secret unless she’s 
careful. She knows of course the penalty of stand- 


| ing beneath it; every one has fair warning, and 


can escape if she wish.’’ 

‘* Hattie is always what you are only when you 
will it, cool and cautious, Miss Edith. You are 
all impulse and enthusiasm generally ; why do you 
assume sometimes a manner which is not natural ?’’ 

**T don’t know—I’m moody, I suppose; I 
never used to have the blues, and I mean to stop 
having them now. Its stupid, feeling doleful, and 
it makes one sick. I’m going to turn over a new 
leaf to-night, and be as merry as a lark in the fu- 
ture.”’ 

Edith kept her promise, and was the merriest of 
the dancers all the evening. 

Two o’clock—yet no ene thinks of going ; and 
Edith, wanting a moment’s rest, glides into the 
deserted library, and seating herself on the broad 
window-sill looks out at the glistening snow. The 
heavy curtains fall around her and she is com- 
She hears some one 
enter the room, and then the low murmur of voiccs ; 
but she does not move, she cannot hear what they 
say, and so she sits still, leans her head against 
the frosted panes, and closes her eyes; she is very 
tired. Suddenly she starts; the voice of one of 
the speakers is raised, and she hears Harvey tell- 
ing his love in tones of unmistakable earnestness. 

‘Hattie, you’re angry with me for kissing you 
beneath the mistletoe; forgive me! I could not 


| help it; you looked so beautiful ; and—I love you 
| so dearly ! I didn’t mean to tell you to-night ; but 
| it’s too late now ; you know I love you better than 


all the world beside ; may I hope that some day 
you will care for me ?”’ 

A soft, low laugh; and then, clearly but ten- 
derly, the words were spoken, ‘‘1 care for yon 
now, Harvey.”’ 

Edith heard no more; she turned the button 
that fastened the low casement window, and with 
one bound sprang out into the snow. 

A faint, gray streak marks the eastern horizon, 
and the parlors at Waveland are nearly emptied. 
The Haywoods are the last to leave. Hattie sits 
by the open fire in Edith’s room warming her feet 
preparatory to her encounter with the out-door 
air; and Edith stands by her, holding her gloves 
near the blaze to heat them. Hattie’s cheeks are 
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crimson, her eyes dancing as she speaks of her 
glorious evening ; she rises and turns her back to 
the fire while Edith looks for her shawl ; she is not 
conscious that her long, thin dress lies upon the 
fender; it is there but a moment, a sharp cry 
breaks from her lips, and Edith turning towards 
her sees only a pillar of fire. The gossamer dress 
burnt like tinder, and cry after cry broke from 
the agonized sufferer. The gentlemen are all 
down stairs, and Hattie wildly rushes for the door 
seeking their aid. 

Edith stood for a second paralyzed by the sight 


. . . | 
of her friend in flames; but in another second she | 


rouses herself—she sees Hattie start for the door ; 
she knows only too well that once in the cold, 
airy passage it will be impossible to save her, and 


her heart lifts itself to God with the entreaty that | 


she may have strength given her to put out the 


flames and save her, for she must do it alone. | 


Thought is swifter than the swift electric current, 
and it took not an instant for Edith. to realize 
Hattie’s situation and her own, and to resolve 
just what to do. With one bound she reached 
the door before the poor girl, half-blinded by the 
fire which had spread to her light underskirts, and 


locking it threw the key away; then seizing the 
heavy shawl from the bed which Hattie was about 
to put on when she rose from her seat, she threw 
it around her, clasped her tight in her arms, then 


threw her upon the floor with supernatural strength. | would not matter now to cover her snowy shoul- 


Tearing up the thick woolen rug, she spread it | 
over the smoking shawl, and with her soft, tender | 


hands battled with the fire that, like a demon de- 
termined to triumph, creeps out again and again 
to sting and wound her, yet is again and again 
crushed back regardless of pain and of the horror 
that is creeping over her that Hattie will die 
before she can master the cruel, cruel flames, the 
torturing flames. 

No one has come to help her; she feels her 
strength giving way and a deathly faintness creep- 
ing over her from the intense burning of her 
hands. Surely, surely they must have heard 
Hattie’s shrieks, and yet it seems ages since then, 
and no one has come. Again a cry for help goes 


e . | 
from her heart to heaven, to the great Friend of 


the friendless, and He hears and answers. 


Steps come hurrying up the stairs, and then | 


there isa cry loud and then continuous, ‘‘ Open 
the door! open the door !”’ 
‘I cannot! Break itopen! Make haste! The 


fire is almost out, but’’—Edith will not tell how 
she suffers. 

Strong arms and stout forms beat against the 
panels and try to force the hinges, but in vain. 
The door is of solid walnut, and will not yield, 
and the lock will not break, The gentlemen 
stand back an instant in despair; but only an 
instant. There comes a tall figure leaping up the 
stairway with an axe in his hand, and in another 
moment blow after blow falls upon the handsome 
polished door; the planks groan and crash, and 
at last fall into the room, and Edgar, then Harvey, 
forces a way through the narrow entrance, while 
Mr. Randolph follows, trembling, and almost 
afraid to look upon the sight that he dares not 
picture to himself, lest it should be worse than 
reality. His child—his only child—what of her! 
He could think of no one else, care for no one 
else, when she was in danger. 

They were too late to be of any assistance. 
Edith rose from her knees as they rushed toward 
her, her hands red and deeply blistered, her flow- 
ing curls all gone, her face as pale as death; the 
struggle had been a short but fierce one; it was 
over, and both girls were saved, though both were 
burned severely. 

Feeling chilled after leaving the heated parlors 

and passing through the long breezy hall, Edith 
| had slipped on a little velvet jacket, thinking it 





ders, as all of her guests, except the Haywoods 
and those who were to remain all night, had taken 
their leave. This jacket, with her heavy silk dress, 
had been her safeguard against death. 

As Hattie was lifted from the floor and carried 
to the bed by Harvey and Edgar, she held out her 
hand to Edith and murmured faintly, ‘I owe you 
my life ; God bless you.”’ 

Edith answered gently, ‘‘I am glad I was per- 
| mitted to do it ; you helped to save mine long ago.”’ 

The long ago came sadly and slowly. 

While Harvey bent over Hattie’s pillow, Edgar, 
regardless of the lookers on, knelt at Edith’s feet, 
and taking her blistered hands in his, tenderly 

_ kissed them, exclaiming: ‘‘ You have saved my 


| sister’s life at the risk of your own; may Heaven 

| reward you !”’ 

Edith did not answer; her head fell back, and a 

| deathly pallor stole over her face—she had fainted. 
When she opened her eyes her father stood 


| weeping on one side of the bed, her mammy at 
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the foot wringing her hands; Harvey was kissing | 


her forehead, and Edgar’s brown eyes, so'like his 
sister’s, were fixed upon her with an expression of 
intense agony. She smiled sweetly, moaning out, 
‘‘I’m better now,’’ between spasms of pain, then 
sank again into unconsciousness. 

At Hattie’s earnest request Edith remained in 
the same room with her, and Mrs. Haywood and 
mammy watched together over the sufferers. Mrs. 
Haywood nursed Edith as tenderly as her own 
child; but mammy, though as watchful of Hattie’s 
wants and as eager to gratify her, could not pre- 
tend to feel the same anxiety, the same devoted 
affection for her as for her own ‘‘ blessed lamb,”’ 
from whom no fatigue could separate her; and no- 
where would she sleep but on the cot at the foot 
of her ‘‘ chile’s’’ bed. 

The burns were not deep, but excessively pain- 
ful, and Edith’s hands were so blistered she was 
the most helpless of the two. Her wealth of gol- 


den hair, which hung far below her waist, had 
caught the flames in its silken meshes and now 
curled in tiny ringlets only an inch or two long 
around her pale face, while Hattie’s dark, thick 
braids had fared much better. 

It was not very long before the girls could be 
lifted into large arm-chairs on either side of the 
fireplace, and then Harvey and Edgar paid them 
daily visits with Mr. Randolph’s approval, who 
thought it quite proper for Harvey to see the 
cousin who was so dear as a sister to him, and 
that Edgar should enjoy his sister’s society ; but 
the young men managed to divide their atten- 
tions pretty equally between the two. Hattie 
looked always brighter and better after such in- 
terviews, but Edith’s pallor and weariness made 
Mrs. Haywood uneasy about her; and day after 
day she bent over the chair in which she reclined 
and showered caresses upon her, wondering why 
her strength returned so slowly. 


THE DRESS OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


By FreD. Myron Co.py. 


THE study of the costume of our ancestors 
must ever be an interesting exercise. 
of the most pleasing occupations of my 
childhood, I well recollect, to visit the 
old wardrobe in the garret, and inspect 
dress after dress, wondering in my boyish 
way at the queerness of this and the od- 
dity of that fashion. And when one of 
my sisters donned brocade or silk, and 
with mincing step assumed to be the belle 
of this or that decade, my childish joy was 
complete. But the styles of that wardrobe 
went back only fifty years or little more, 
though I believe there were a few relics of 
grandmother’s belledom, worn when Lady 
Washington presided so grandly over the 
social assemblies of Annapolis and Phila- 
delphia. A treasure-chamber far more vast 
and valuable than anything in that boy- 
hood home has since been opened to my 
gaze, through the research, intelligence and 
industry of investigators; and the varia- 


ful now as the farthingale, the short waists, 


It was one | helmeted bonnets, knee-buckles, cocked hats, and 


NAVARRE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


tions of dress among the Saxons and Normans of | the long gloves, with sleeves that were the won- 


the tenth and twelfth centuries are not so wonder- 
VoL. XV.—8 


derment of my boyhood. 
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My experience, I suppose, has been that of 


many; and there is a growing taste for a correct | 
conception of the habits and fashions of former | a rich border. 
The days have gone by when arch- | 


generations. 


ological pursuits were little more than the harm- 


MILAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


less but valueless recreations of the aged and the 
idle. The poet, the novelist, the artist and the ac- 
tor have discovered, in attention to costume, a new 
spring of information, and a fresh source of effect. 
Indeed, costume is the necessary handmaiden of 
the grave muse history ; for while the one acquaints 
us with the actions of our forefathers, the other 
brings them vividly before our eyes, and renders 
us familiar with their very presence, introducing 
so much of the quaint and picturesque to relieve 
the sterner tasks of historical research that it is 
difficult to suppose that when the one is welcomed 
the other would be rejected. So, for a time, let 
us look at the dress of our grandmothers. 

‘The characteristics of costume vary in all ages. 
But in the early times the fashions were altered 
hardly as often as they are now. Accordingly we 
find that the dress of the Anglo-Saxon females 
was not subjected to that capriciousness of change 
which has characterized that of their descendants 
in modern times. For several centuries it re- 
mained nearly the same. ‘The principal article of 
dress was a wide, loose robe with hanging sleeves, 
which enveloped the person and was confined by 
a cincture at the waist. This was the Saxon gunna, 
since corrupted into the modern gown. Under 
this was worn a tighter garment, generally made 
of dinen, which reached to the ground: The 





sleeves of this vestment or kirtle reached in close 
rolls to the wrist, and generally terminated with 
Indoors the ladies wore nothing 
upon their heads, suffering their hair to fall in 
natural curls upon the shoulders; but when they 
went into the open air they put on a head-dress 
which was nothing more nor less than a vail or 
long piece of linen or silk wrapped round the head 
and neck. A head-band made of silver and gold 
was sometimes worn by the upper classes over the 
vail or head-cloth. Hose or socca were most 
probably worn ; but gloves do not appear to have 
been used by either sex before the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

The Danes introduced no particular change in 
the national costume; but with the Norman Con- 
quest some distinguishing characteristics crept into 
the female dress. ‘The Normans were the fops of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the ladies 
followed the example of their lords. A variety 
of fantastic adornments were indulged in. Knots 
of gay ribbons confined the outer robe, which was 
worn long. ‘This habit differed from the corres- 
ponding Saxon gown in fitting tightly the form of 
the wearer. Immense sleeves widening and falling 
to considerable depth from the waist were also 
novel features. The borders of the dresses were 
very broad, and among the high and wealthy 
were richly ornamented. Round, close caps were 
worn on the head, and the hair was either braided 
in two long plaits and tied coquettishly with parti- 
colored ribbons, or enclosed in silken tubular 
cases. A portrait of Matilda, queen of Henry 
the First, copied from her statue in Rochester 
cathedral, gives an example of the elaborate hair- 
plaiting of the ladies of that period. We notice, 
too, that she wears a vail, which the Norman ladies 
very seldom made a part of their usual dress. 

The Crusades served to introduce some varia- 
tions from time to time in female dress. Up to 
the close of the tenth century the costume of 
England had ‘‘ more of the antique Roman than 
the Dane’’ in it. But the Normans adopted the 
Saracenic and Byzantine fashions that they came 
in contact with in the brave excursions of that 
warlike age. In the reign of King Stephen the 
ladies indulged a rage for lengthening every por- 
tion of the dress. The long skirts became actually 
unwieldy, the trains of the garments lying in 
immense rolls at the feet. The sleeves of the 
tunics were made so long that they had to be tied 
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up in knots so as to avoid 
treading upon them. These 
extravagant cuffs went out 

of fashion in the very next 
reign, however, and the 
sleeves were made tight and 
terminated at the wrist. 
The head-dress assumed a 
more becoming shape, and 
several new features are 
recognized. Queens Elea- 
nor and Berengaria, who 
rest beside their lords in 

the Abbey of Frontevrand, 
have their effigies adorned 
with richly ornamented .-— 
girdles; and the mantle #1 
and under tunic of the, 

former are covered with <= 

gilded ornaments, repre- 

senting the costly embroi- 

dery of the time. Vails 

appear to have been worn 

to some extent, for when 

Isabella, daughter of King 

John, entered Cologne on her way to marry 
the Emperor Frederick the Second, we are told 
that she removed her vail to gratify the cu- 
riosity of the citizens. Queen Eleanor on her 
return from the East introduced the wimple or 
gorget, a piece of cloth or cambric worn in 
large folds under the chin. For out-door wear 
short boots were worn.as well as shoes by the 
ladies. In winter pelisses, richly furred, were 
worn under the mantle or capa. 


TIME ‘OF JAMEs I, 


OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 








RE:GN OF QUEEN ANNE, 


An illumination of an old manuscript affords us 
_an excellent idea of the style of female costume in 
| the reign of Henry III. It represents the mar- 

riage of that king’s daughter, Margaret, with the 
boy king, Alexander III. of Scotland. The bride 
wears a long robe called a cointois, which is bor- 
dered with scalloped edges. This was so long 
that it trailed on the floor both before and behind. 
Plaited tails were out of fashion, and her hair was 
turned up behind and confined in a net or caul of 
gold thread, over which was worn acirclet. Among 
other articles of the female toilet in the bridal trous- 
seau of Margaret, we find mention of cloth stock- 
| ings worked with gold. 
In the reign of Edward I. a great change was 
made in the style of head-dresses. Making a copy 
of the barrel-shaped helmets of the knights, the 
ladies adopted a singularly unbecoming fashion, 
inclosing their faces in linen as much as the 
knights did theirs with steel. The cumbrous 
folds of the gorget covered the throat, and were 
fastened under the ears, over which two unsightly 
protuberances extended themselves. They also 
introduced the super-tunic, which covered the 
kirtle or inner robe, and whose exceeding length 
_ was sharply satirized by the writers of the age. 
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Tight lacing, that modern bugbear, appears to 
have been in vogue also. 


In Edward III.’s time the most noticeable part | 


of woman’s dress was the cote-hardie, an elegant 
tight-fitting habit, richly embroidered, worn over 
the gown or kirtle, to which it formed a most 
graceful adjunct. Sometimes this cote-hardie was 
edged with fur. At this time also the ladies em- 
braced the extraordinary fashion of wearing motley 
or parti-colored garments. Their tunic was divided 
from the chin downward, and the color of one side 
usually offered a violent contrast to that of the 
other. A masculine taste was visible in the hoods 
that they wore, and which were tied under the 


REIGN OF JAMEs II. 


chin with long cords called linpipes. To com- 
plete the similitude, as though not dangerous 
enough without, they must perforce arm them- 


selves with richly-jeweled daggers, which were | 


stuck through the ponchos by their side. The 
manly character of this costume was well sus- 
tained by the warlike energy of such ladies as 
Queen Philippa and Jane, Countess of Montfort. 

To Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard IL., is 
attributed the introduction of the high-spiked 
head-dress which in the succeeding reigns became 
so fashionable. The enormous hanging sleeves, 
called ‘‘ pokys’’ by the writers of the day, also 
came into fashion during this reign. A poet who 
flourished at that time thus gives expression to his 
feelings : 


‘But this methinketh an abusion 
To see one walk in a robe of scarlet 
Twelve yards wide, with pendant sleeves down 
On the ground, and the furrer thereon set 
Amounting unto 20 pounds, or belt.” 


The wimple had gone out of style, and the gown 
was cut rather low in the neck, fitted remarkably 


| P : 
| close to the waist, and was occasionally worn so 


| long, not only in the train but in front, as to be 
necessarily held up when walking. Aprons were 
worn at this period; Chaucer mentions them as 
lapcloths. And, by the way, in the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales’’ we have several very good descriptions of 
the female dress of the day. The wife of a car- 
penter is described as wearing a girdle barred 
with silk, and an apron white as morning milk. 
She had a broad silken fillet round her head, a 
leathern purse attached to her girdle ‘‘ tasselled 
with silk and pearled with latoun,’’ that is, 
studded with small metal buttons, and a large 
‘brooch glared at her throat. Her shoes were 
laced high upon the ankle, and 
her cape and kirtle were embroi- 
dered with fanciful devices, after 

the style of higher-ranked ladies. 
Toward the close of the reign 
of Henry IV., about the year 
= 1410, the ladies began to abandon 
=* the picturesque cote-hardie, and 
: short-waisted gowns with immense 
hanging sleeves and broad girdles 
became generally adopted. They 
also did away with the graceful 
gold fret or caul of network which 
had so long been adhered to, and 
| the fair dames at court and castle, and the wives 
of commoners entirely concealed their hair under 
the monstrous horned head-dresses which form so 
peculiar a feature in the toilet of the ladies of the 
fifteenth century. This curious fashion was in 
vogue for over a hundred years. In its earliest 
form it was fork-shaped, and over the frame- 
work extending each side of the head, a vail of 
gauze or silk was thrown. During the reign of 
Henry V. this eccentric coiffure became heart- 
shaped, and was much more elaborately orna- 
‘mented. Later it assumed even more formidable 
dimensions ; and such was the height of the erec- 
tion worn upon the head of the beautiful Isabella 
of Bavaria, and those of the ladies of her court, 
that it became necessary to alter the palace doors 
so that they could enter with becoming dignity. 
The culminating point of this absurd style of head- 
dress was now reached, and the assumption of the 
steeple or single-horned form was the precursor 
of the radical change that was soon to follow. 
Short waists and long trains still continued the 
ruling fashion, and remained nearly unchanged 
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until the accession of the 
Tudors. But the steeple 
head-dresses, so extrava- 
gant and inconvenient, 
were abandoned about the 
year 1484. The succeed- 
ing fashion, however, was 
scarcely less monstrous. 
Large turbans were worn, 
and frame-works project- . 
ing from the back of the 
head, like wings, and co- 
vered with gauze, were 
largely in style. Tight 
sleeves and broad girdles 
were ‘also in vogue, as 
were also embroidered 
collars lying flat upon the 
shoulders, and cuffs turned 
back over the wrist and 
ornamented with rich em- 
broidery. 

On the accession of the Tudors,a complete | 
revolution was effected in female costume, and | 
the dress of the ladies regained the graceful char- 
acter that should ever distinguish it. The ridicu- 
lous incumbrances that had disfigured their heads | 
for so many years were banished, and ladies of 
rank, as well as those of the middle and lower 
classes, allowed their luxuriant tresses to flow 
upon their shoulders, unrelieved of any ornament 
or covering. ‘Toward the end of the reign of 


TIME OF RICHARD III. 
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| ground. 





REIGN OF GEORGE I. 


Henry VII., however, caps and cauls of gold net 
or embroidery were worn to a great extent, from 
which the hair escaped, reaching half way to the 
The portraits of Holbein and Mabuse 
lay before us; the large, full sleeves, the small 
waists, the gowns cut square at the neck, with 


! stomachers, belts, and buckles, or rich girdles 


with long pendants in front, and the hats and 
feathers, all of which gives a character of elegance 
to the female toilet that it had long been a stranger 
to. Lace and fur were extensively used by the 
upper ranks. The coronation dress of Henry’s 
queen consisted of a kirtle of white cloth of gold, 
damasked, and a mantle of the same, furred with 
ermine, and finished with rich knobs of gold and 
tassels. Around her neck was rich lace, curiously 
wrought with gold and silk, the product probably 
of those skillful manufactures of Ypres and Bruges 
in the Low Countries, commercial relations having 
been established between the two countries during 
the reign of Edward IV. 

Skelton, the poet-laureate of that age, has left 
us a humorous description of Eleanor Rumming, 
a noted hostess of his time ; and her dress may be 
considered a pretty good model of the attire of 
women in humble life : 


“In her furred flocket (jacket), 
And gray russet rocket (petticoat). 
Her duke (mantle) of Lincoln green, 
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It had been hers I weene 

More than forty yeare; 

And so it doth appear 

Upon a holyday, 

When she doth array, 

And girdeth in her gates, 
Stitched and pranked with plates, 
Her kirtle bristow red, 

With cloths upon her head, 
They weigh a ton of lead; 

She hobbles as she goes, 

With her blanket hose, 

Her shoone (shoes) smeared with tallow.” 


Time oF Henry IV. 


The reign of Henry VIII. was distinguished for | 
French ideas began to prevail | 


its magnificence. 
at court, and the costume of the ladies were in- 
fluenced by French fashion. 
hood, a cap or coif, familiarized to us as the 
‘* Mary, Queen of Scot’s, cap,’’ was introduced at 
this period, and became a fixture. The miniver, 
or three-cornered cap, was also worn, made of 
white velvet, three square, and the peaks full 
three inches from the head. Two new garments, 
often alluded to by the writers of this age, the 
partlet and the saya, as their names would indi- 
cate, are of French origin. The former was a 
kerchief or covering for the neck and throat, 
which took the place of the old gorget formerly 
worn. It sometimes had sleeves attached to it, 
and was made of stuffs of the most valuable and 
delicate -kind. The saya was a petticoat of the 
richest material, and manufacture, and to display 


The little French | 





| which to the best advantage the dress was left 
open in front to the waist. 
Trains were worn or not, as the wearer fancied. 
Anne of Cleves wore on her first interview with 
| Henry VIII., as an old writer tells us, ‘‘a ryche 
| gowne of cloth of gold raised, made round, with- 
| out any trayne.’’ But Catherine Parr is described 
, by Pedro de Gante, secretary to the Spanish Duke 
de Najera, who visited the English court in the 
year 1544, as dressed in ‘‘a gown of cloth of gold 
| and a saya of brocade with sleeves lined with 
| crimson satin, and trimmed with three-piled crim- 
| son velvet, and a train more than two yards long.”’ 
| Another noticeable thing about ladies’ attire is that 
| the sleeves were wholly distinct from their body 
vestments, and were attached at pleasure to the 
| gown or waistcoat. Much splendor was lavished 
| on this part of the dress, and its various fashions 
| were singularly quaint and elegant. Among the 


inventories of this reign we find three pair of 
| purple satin sleeves for women ; one pair of linen 
sleeves, paned with gold over the arm, quilted 
with black silk, and wrought with flowers between 
| the panes and at the hands; one pair of sleeves of 


purple gold tissue damask wire, each sleeve tied 


| with aglets of gold; one pair of crimson satin 
sleeves, four buttons of gold being set on each 
| sleeve, and in every button nine pearls. 

In the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign female 
costume was distinguished by its close resemblance 
| to the masculine habit. ‘*The women,’’ says 
Stubbs, who wrote his ‘‘ Anatomy of Abuses’’ in 
this reign, ‘‘ have doublets and jerkins as the men 
have, buttoned up to the breast, and made with 
wings, welts and pinions on the shoulder points as 
man’s apparel in all respects; and although this 
be a kind of attire proper only to a man, yet they 
blush not to wear it.’’ There is a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth that 1 have seen which repre- 
sents her dressed in this masculine fashion. Her 
upper dress is a sort of coat of black velvet and 
ermine, fastened only on the.chest, and flying 
open below, disclosing the waistcoat and kirtle of 
white silk or silver embroidered with black. She 
wears around the neck a gauze kerchief, and there 
is also a ruff of small dimensions. The style of 
sleeves is identical with that worn by the men, and 
the cap that crowns her head completes the simi- 
larity. 

It was about the middle of this reign that the 
great change took place which gave the female 
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| girls for their luxuriant locks. Children were 
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costume of the sixteenth century its remarkable 
character. The body was imprisoned in whale- 
bone to the hips; the partlet which covered the 
neck to the chin was removed, and an enormous 
ruff, rising gradually from the front of the shoulders 
to nearly the height of the head behind, encircled 
the wearer something after the fashion of the nim- 
bus or glory that the old illuminators put around 
the heads of their saints. From the bosom, now 
partially discovered, descended an interminable 
stomacher, on each side of which jutted out hori- 
zontally the enormous farthingale, the prototype 
of that modern antique crinoline. The cap or 
coif was occasionally exchanged for a round bon- 
net like that of the men, or the hair dressed in 
countless curls, and adorned with ropes and stars 
of jewels, and at the close of the reign with feath- 
ers. The perfection of this costume is familiar to 
us in the portrait of Elizabeth taken in the dress 
in which she went to St. Paul’s to return thanks 


| sometimes decoyed into dark corners so as to 
| secure their envied hair. Apropos, we read that 
| Queen Elizabeth owned eighty wigs of various 
| colors, and three thousand gorgeous dresses. 

The ruff was the most eccentric of all fashions, 
| and far more inconvenient to the wearer than the 
farthingale or the high-peaked head-dress. Those 
monstrosities were frequently made a quarter of a 
yard deep, so that the wearer was obliged to eat 
with a spoon a couple of feet long. They were 
| worn of various colors, yellow for a long time 
| being the fashionable tint. 

Through the reign of the first Stuart ladies’ 
fashions changed but little. The ruff, if anything, 
was worn of less size; but the farthingale assumed 
more formidable proportions. King James him- 
self bore no good will to that impertinent garment, 
as he called it, and forbade his guests at Whitehall 
to appear in it. Nevertheless, as the queen was 
an ardent admirer of the ugly fashion, the ladies 
set the royal edict at naught; and the gentlemen 
took to wearing trunk hose, scarcely occupying 
less space. Once all the guests stuck in the pas- 
sages to the banqueting-room, struggling and striv- 
ing, while the king was left solus at the table. Yet 
that untoward accident did not banish the uncom- 
fortable fashion in which the queen delighted. 

In Vandyke’s painting of Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles the First, made in 1635, we 
note the absence of both ruff and farthingale. 
The entire costume is instinct with grace and 
elegance. The skirts fall in natural folds to the 
ground. The bodice of the dress is nearly high, 





for the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
Stockings knit of silk and worsted were worn 
for the first time during this reign, and gloves | 
became necessary adjuncts of the feminine toilet. | 
One of the writers on dress of the Elizabethan age | 
presents us a good picture of one of the belles of | 
that period in full costume. ‘‘She wore a low | 
dress with a long stomacher, an immense ruff 
round her neck, a small hat, a farthingale or crino- 
line, a large fan of ostrich feathers with a mirror 
attached, highly-scented gloves, and frequently a 
velvet mask. Her feet were shod with pumps of 
scented Spanish leather, her hair was dyed red, 
and ber face was rouged.’’ Wigs were in great 
demand, and fabulous prices were offered country | 
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with a large falling collar trimmed with points. 
The bodice is made tight to the form, closed in 
front with bows of ribbons, and is finished from 
the waist with several large tabs, richly embroi- 
dered. ‘The sleeves are 
very full, and descend to 
the elbows, where they are 
confined by ruffles. This 
simple habit was the pre- 
vailing style among all | 
classes, from the queen | 
down. The wearing of 
yellow-starched ruffs had | 
declined from the day 
that Mrs. Turner, a phy- | 
sician’s widow, who had | 

a principal part in the 

poisoning of Sir Thomas | 

Overbury, was executed | 

in 1615; she went to the | 
-z=scaffold with a huge yel- 
=~ low ruff round her neck, | 

and it consequently be- 
came unfashionable. The 
French hood'so long worn 
also went out of fashion 
some years later, and 
some other styles as well, 
according to Massinger, who in his ‘‘ City Ma- 
dam,”’ printed in 1658, makes one of his charac- 
ters exclaim: ‘‘ My young ladies in buffin gowns 
and green aprons, tear them off; and a French 
hood, too; now ’tis out of fashion ; a fool’s cap 
would be better.’’ The ladies of the Puritan 
party, however, adhered to some of the more staid 
and sober articles of the old dress, such for instance 
as the hood and the high-crowned hat, and their 
whole attire was characterized by plainness and 
absence of ornament. 

The ladies of Charles II.’s court were as loose 
in their dress as in their manners. A studied 
negligence, an elegant déshabille is the prevailing 
character of the costume in which they are nearly 
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all represented. A simple bandeau cf pearls or a 
single rose adorns the floating tresses which fall 
profusely upon snowy necks, unveiled by even the | 
transparent lawn of the band or the partlet. The 
sleeves are short, leaving the fair round arm bare 
from the elbow, and the folds of the satin petti- 
coat fall voluptuously around the limbs of the 
wearers, while the gown, of the same rich mate- | 


| Bottle,’’ makes men- 
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rial, piles up its voluminous train in the back- 
ground. As we look upon the portraits of those 
fair, frail beauties which grace the memoirs of 
Grammont and the walls of Hampton Court, we 
cannot help thinking how illy adapted the starched 
ruff, the rigid stomacher, and the stately farthingale 
of the preceding age would have been to the style 
of those laughing, vain creatures. And is there 
not much in dress to indicate morality and gravity, 
or the want of it? Dress is as much an expres- 
sion as it is acovering. Only a corrupt age could 
have tolerated the immodest garb of the time of 
the Restoration ; and only a silly one would have 
inaugurated the absurd fashions of tight-lacing and 
the commode head-dress, which, with the long 
tight glove, were the distinguishing characteris- 


| tics of the costume of the next generation. 


These fashions seem to have come over from 
the Continent in the train of William and Mary. 
The bosom, which had been for some years past 
indelicately exposed, was again consigned to the 
guardianship of the jealous and formal stomacher. 


| The elegant full sleeve of the gown was replaced 


by a tight one, with a cuff above the elbow, from 
beneath which fell a profusion of lace in the shape 
of ruffles and lappets ; and a long glove completed 
the envelopment of the arm in satin, lace and 
leather. The hair was suffered no longer to fall 
in natural ringlets upon the shoulders, but was 
combed up from the ? 

forehead like a ris- 
ing billow, and sur- 
mounted by piles of 
ribbons and _ lace, 
disposed in regular 
and alternate tiers, 
and covered or not, 
as it might happen, 
by a lace scarf or 
vail, that streamed 
down each side of 
the pinnacle. ~Far- 
quhar, in his com- 
edy of ‘* Love and a 


tion of these tower- 
ing head-dresses as /\/ 
the high topknots, \ ; 

and Swift speaks of \\\ 
the ‘* pinners, edged 
with colberteen,’’ as 
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the lace streamers were called. The fan in its mo- years later it is scarcely discernible in some figures, 
dern shape is seen in the hands of Queen Mary and in 1757 it reappears, expanding right and left 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth, having superse- | into the shape which the court dress of George 
ded its picturesque predecessor during the reign III.’s reign has rendered familiar to us. 
of Charles II. Aprons became a part of the dress of a fashion- 
The eighteenth century was the golden age of able belle during the early part of the century, 
fashion for women. Ladies’ costume during that | and in 1744 they reached to the ground. They 
period underwent such rapid changes in style, were next shortened, and lengthened again before 
and its transitions were so va- 
ried that its extravagancies are 
serious things to contemplate. 
From the time of George I. 
Fashion has been such a vary- 
ing goddess that it is surprising 
to know that nearly all her mi- 
mic forms have been preserved 
either by history or painting. 
Addison tells us that there is 
not so variable a thing in nature 
as a lady’s head-dress, which 
rose and fell in his own me- 
mory above thirty degrees. The 
prevailing style of coiffure for 
nearly twenty years, subject, 
however, to variations, was the 
tower or commode, which was 
sometimes worn two feet high. 
Gowns and petticoats were 
flounced and furbelowed so 
that every part of the garment 
was ‘fin curl,’’ so to speak. 
Scarlet stockings were worn by 
fashionable belles, and _ the 
practice of snuff-taking is men- 
tioned by Addison as one that 
fine ladies had (fallen into. 
Black patches were also worn 
on various parts of the face, a 
fashion that is amusingly ridi- 
culed in the Spectator. 


But the crowning novelty and monstrosity of | 1752, as a lady is made to observe in one of the 
the century was that true heiress and successor of | plays of that year that ‘short aprons are coming 
the farthingale—the enormous, inconvenient and | into fashion again.” From 1715 to 1750 the most 
ridiculous hoop. It made its appearance in Eng- | fashionable wrap was a cloak with a hood, called the 
land in 1711, and from that time till near the | cardinal. This was supplanted by the capuchin. 
close of the century the hoop maintained its post, | In 1735 the hair is still worn low, and covered by 
though it frequently changed its fashion. In | small frilled caps or flat gypsy-looking straw hats 
1735 we perceive it projecting all round like the | of moderate dimensions. During the next decade 
wheel farthingale, the petticoat short, and the | the caps become still smaller, but the hats larger ; 
gown without a train. In 1745 the hoop has in- | and a little bonnet tied under the chin makes its 
creased at the sides and diminished in front. Ten | appearance. With regard to ornaments, the watch 
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and etui adorned the waist; the jeweled necklace 
sparkled upon the bosom, and bracelets were worn 
over the long gloves. 

During the reign of George III. ladies began to 
wear their hair high again. Mountains of curls, 


powder, flowers and feathers rose “ Alp above Alp’’ 
upon the foreheads of our stately grandames, and 
certainly were not exceeded in absurdity and ugli- 


Or 1828. 


ness by the horned and heart-shaped head-dresses 
of the fifteenth century. Varieties of this fashion 
were in vogue as late as 1783, when a change oc- 
curred ; the hair was lowered atop, but bulged out 
at the side like a bishop’s wig profusely powdered, 
while two or three immense curls fell upon the 
shoulders. Four years later the hair was worn 
full and flowing; but powder maintained its 
ground till it was discarded by Queen Charlotte 
and the ladies of her court in 1793. The same 
year saw the abolition of the court hoop which 
had lingered until this date. 


Ladies wore white | 


| stockings even in mourning as late as 1778. The 

first pair of black silk stockings in England were 

worn by Mrs. Damer, the celebrated and eccentric 

sculptor. The fashion was followed by several 

other ladies, her friends, and the epithet ‘‘ blue 

stockings,’’ bestowed upon those highly cultured 
women has its significant usage to-day. 

| The French Revolution had a powerful influ- 

ence upon the female as well as 

the male costume of Europe. 

Fashion, ever in extremes, 

rushed from high-peaked stays 

and figured satins, yard-long 

waists and hooped petticoats, 

into the lightest and slightest 

products of the loom, which 

clung round the form, and were 

girdled absolutely under the 

armpits. The bodice was open, 

and frilled as far as the girdle 

both before and behind. The 

styles of antiquity seemed to 

be revived again. A Greek girl 

dancing at the Panathenza, or 

a Roman maid at the Luper- 

calia, could not have been 

robed more simply than a 

young lady of the beginning of 

our century in her ball dress, 

The only addition to the mo- 

dern dress was the long mitts, 

which remained in vogue a long 

time, being fashionable as late 

as 1840. The street dress of the 

time was quite as simple as was 

the ball dress, and resembled it 

somewhat, though different in 

minor details. Low shoes were 

worn upon the feet, and a 

_ bonnet very much resembling the old log cabin 

or the more modern Shaker bonnet covered the 

‘head. The skirt of the dress was cut voluminous, 

and a portentous trail was a requisite. The Em- 

| press Josephine appeared in nearly such an attire 

| on the occasion of her coronation, and the ladies 

| of our national capital walked down Pennsylvania 

avenue in a similar costume when President Jef- 

ferson succeeded to his second term of office. But 

the fashion soon changed, and two years later low 
shoes and trails both went out of style. 


In 1811 the fashion had changed again.. France 
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set the style then as now. All Europe was con- | 


vulsed in war, and a martial spirit was aroused | 
which had its influence even upon capricious | 
fashion. Everything was @ /a militaire, and lovely | 
and graceful women wore bonnets shaped like hel- 
mets, and collars like those of cuirassiers. Waists 
were still as short as ever, however, and crinoline, 
which had gone out with the old régime, continued 
to be unfashionable. The dress of a belle in 1812 
was altered but little from that of the preceding 
year. The military spirit was rampant, and taste 
seems to have become obsolete. Even after the 
war had closed the fashions did not improve. 
Tartans became fashionable after the appearance 
of the Scotch Highlanders in Paris, and dresses 
were made after that pattern up to the knee. The 
skirts were short as well as the waist, and clung to 
the limbs of the wearer. The bonnets worn were | 
grotesque things. 
Passing over an interval of four years we come 

to 1820. Some parts of the dress had changed, 
but not all. 


LITTLE 


By Max 


WE were not rich, but we were very happy—my | 
Elsie and I. We had two rooms on the second | 
floor, which, if they were not large, still answered 
our purpose quite as well as a whole house would 
have done. I was getting a good salary; so if we 
had few of the luxuries of life, we lacked none of 
the necessaries. What more could a man ask? 
My Elsie used to argue in this way, ‘‘ You say, 
George, we are not rich; but there we cannot 
agree. If you mean by riches that illusive com- 
modity of exchange, termed money—which to-day 
you have, and to-morrow you find it has taken to 
itself wings, and you see it no more—then we are 
not rich; but what do we need that we do not 
have? We have enough to eat, enough to wear ; 
I have you, what is there in the world to compare 
to you? And,’’ looking up archly into my face, 
‘*you have me. What would you take for me? 
Oh, George, we are very rich. We have love, we | 
have happiness. I want nothing more.’’ 

Yes, we were rich ; for we were very happy and 
contented. There was but one thing denied us, but | 


The skirts were long and flounced, | 


ELSIE. 
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but the waist was still shaped like a-cuirass. The 
bonnet worn was large and unshapely, and orna- 
mented with a plume. Lace ruffles were worn at 
the neck, much after the style of those in fashion 
four years ago. A few more years and 1828 has 


'arrived. Our grandmothers were becoming staid 


matrons, and our mothers were just entering upon 
their belledom. A quarter of a century had 
brought about an entire revolution in dress. The 
difference between the ball dress of 1803 and 
that of 1828 is very marked. Hoops were again 
in the fashion, and stately head-dresses like those 
worn in the eighteenth century. The portraits of 
Lady Cavendish and the Countess of Blessington 
have rendered nearly every one familiar with this 
ridiculous style. It was in such a costume that 
the beautiful Duchess de Berry bewildered the 
Parisians. 

Of the fashions since then we shall make no 
mention. Any one can still find in old wardrobes 
samples of the various fashions which have flour- 
ished during the interval. 


ELSIE. 
MarK. 


one shadow that would sometimes thrust itself in 


| and cause a sigh—a sigh that indicated a longing 


for something, for some one thing we did not have. 
We had been married for five years, and yet we 
were childless. Sometimes as we sat in the twi- 
light, my wife’s hand in mine, we would speak of 
this longing, this one shadow, and then she would 
get upon my knee, for she was a little thing 
scarcely up to my shoulder, and kissing me, would 
say: 

‘‘It is best not, George. We cannot under- 
stand it; but I know it must be best, or it would 
not be;” and so with undeviating faith in the 
inscrutable wisdom of Divine Providence, she 
would console herself and me. 

I came from the office one evening, and found 
my wife greatly excited. 

‘* Oh, George,’’ she said, ‘‘ there is the sweetest, 
sweetest little child up stairs with such a cruel 
mother.’’ 

My Elsie believed that if an adjective qualified 
a word, to repeat it must necessarily make it doubly 
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strong ; and this little woman, as was her custom 
when greatly excited, buried her head in my bosom 
and sobbed. 
after a while she told me what had excited her so 
much. 

‘* There are new lodgers in the rooms just above 
us. An old woman—such a harsh, cruel-looking 
old woman—and a little child with the sweetest 
face you ever saw.”’ 

** So we are to have new neighbors ?”’ 

‘* They came to-day, and she was so harsh and 
cruel—the old woman, I mean—it made my blood 
boil. She made the little thing carry bundle after 
bundle up stairs, and spoke so sharp and savage to 
her, it almost made me cry; and when the little 
thing, exhausted, sat down to rest, she slapped her 
and made her move on.”’ 

My wife had a notion to cry again; but con- 
cluded not to. 

‘She must be very hard-hearted,’’ I said. 
don’t see how she could do so.”’ 

Every evening my wife poured into my ears the 
story of outrage. Her vocabulary became won- 
derfully enlarged, and she displayed a command 
of language I never dreamed before that she pos- 
sessed. 

‘¢The mother is a brute,’’ she would say; ‘‘a 
cruel, wicked, inhuman wretch.”’ 

I would, expostulating, say: ‘‘My dear, you 
are prejudiced ; you perhaps misunderstand her, 
and judge her harshly.’’ 

‘*Judge her harshly, indeed! I cannot find 
language strong enough to express her wicked and 
unnatural conduct. I never saw anything like 
you men; you have no feeling.’”’ 

She knew this was not true; but she liked to 
taunt me with my sex. She professed to hold us 
‘lords of creation’’ in great disdain ; but the in- 
consistent little woman really looked up to us as 
very superior beings. She explained her regard 
for me by saying there were exceptions to all 
rules. 

But I was brought to her way of thinking in 
regard to the third-floor lodgers. I was just leav- 
ing the house for the office one morning, when 
half a dozen steps off I saw the little one coming 
with a small pitcher of milk. It was the first time 
I had seen her, and I was struck with her at once. 
She was not more than six years old, and had the 


sel 


sweetest face I ever saw; but so sad it made one’s | 


} eart ache to look at it. 


I soothed her as best I could, and | 


She had bright blue eyes, 


| and luxuriant flaxen hair that fell in wavy masses 
| over her shoulders. 

Just as she reached the door a small dog came 
| galloping along the street and tripped her feet 
| from under her. She fell, and the pitcher was 
| smashed to atoms. I helped her up, and brushed 
| the milk from her dress. She smiled a sad smile, 
| and thanked me so prettily it won my heart. I 
saw the tears gather in her eyes in spite of her 
efforts to drive them back, so I said: 

‘*Never mind; you could not help it; it was 
not your fault.” 

‘©No, sir; I could not help it, but that will 
make no difference.”’ 

The door was pulled violently open, and the 
monster, as my wife delighted to call her, came 
out with a rush, and seizing the child by the arm, 
said : 

‘*T will teach you to be so careless.’’ 

** Indeed, I could not help it, mamma.”’ 

‘‘ Hush! not a word ; I will learn you a lesson.” 

‘*Madame,’’ I said, ‘‘I assure you it was the 
result of an accident that your little girl was 
entirely unable to avoid. A dog tripped her feet 
from under her, and the result was inevitable.’’ 

‘« Sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘I must request that you 
will not interfere with business that does not con- 
cern you. Come ;’’ and she dragged the little 
thing by the arm into the house. 

No man likes to be snubbed ; so there were two 
causes at work in my mind that day, either one of 
which, with a reasonable amount of encourage- 
ment, was capable of developing into an antipathy 
to this old woman quite as fierce as that of my 
wife. The sight of oppression invariably creates 
in us a feeling of resentment, a desire to set things 
right, and to chastise the oppressor. In addition 
| to this, I was aggrieved on my own personal ac- 
| count. The manner in which my interference 
| had been received wounded my dignity to such a 
_ degree that I proceeded to the office with a feel- 
| ing nearer akin to rage in my heart than I had 
| experienced for a long time. By the time I 
| reached home in the evening I was fully pre- 
| pared to endorse any and every anathema my wife 
| might heap on the wretched woman’s head. 

I met the little one every morning after that, 
carrying her pitcher of milk. I stopped her one 
morning, and asked her name. The blue eyes 

| looked at me in surprise, but she replied : 
‘¢ Elsie.”’ 
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‘*Elsie! Why, that is my wife’s name.”’ | 
‘The pretty woman on the second floor ?”’ 
‘‘Yes. That is my wife.” 

‘‘T am glad.”’ 

‘*Glad ! little one—why are you glad ?”’ 

‘‘T am glad her name is Elsie, for it seems as if 
she must be near to me, if her name and mine are 
the same; and she is so sweet and pretty and | 
good, and I have never had anything sweet or | 
pretty or good near me.”’ 

The up-stairs window was raised, and a harsh 
voice shouted : 

‘* Elsie, come here at once. 
loitering for ?’’ 

‘*Good-by,’’ she said, and disappeared within 
the doorway, leaving me standing alone. 

When I told my wife that evening of our con- 
versation, and what a sweet, pretty and good | 
woman the little one thought she was, I was a 
little afraid of the effect upon her vanity ; but she 
seemed to bear up under it. It pleased her, cer- 
tainly—a sincere compliment never fails to please 
—but she only said: 

‘* Well, I can return the compliment. I think 
she is the sweetest, prettiest, dearest little girl I 
ever saw.”’ 

My wife did not say much for the rest of the 
evening. I saw some mighty problem was being 
solved in her brain, and I knew by experience 
that the quickest way to discover it was-to let her 
alone until it was solved, and then she would dis- 
cover it tome. The next morning she said : 

‘* George, I love that little girl.’’ 

‘* You do? Why, you have scarcely seen her yet.”’ 

‘*Scarcely seen her! I have seen her a hundred 
times a day. I meet her very often in the pas- 
sage, and her childish prattle is so sweet, until 
she hears that woman’s voice, and then she seems 
to shrink into herself.’’ 

I began to see through the problem that had 
absorbed her mind the evening before, although 
she said no more about it at this time. 

Outside the door I met little Elsie as usual, and 
I stopped her with a question : 

‘*Would you not like to hear about the pretty 
lady on the second floor ?’’ 

‘*I would like to very much,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
mamma told me I must not stop to talk,’’ and 
even now a sharp voice cried out: 


‘Elsie, come here! What are you stopping 
for ?”’ 


What are you 
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That evening my wife unbosomed herself. 
‘*George, dear, don’t you think we might adopt 


_that little girl? She cannot be happy as she is. 
_We could make her happy, and’ she would make 
| us happy. 


I have been thinking about the matter, 
and I would like to adopt her.”’ 

‘*T know you have been thinking about it, and 
I have also been thinking about it. I am,quite of 
your opinion. But the consent of her mother 
must first be obtained, and that I think we will 
have some trouble in getting. However, we can 
try.’’ 

My wife did not believe in procrastination, and 
it was not many evenings after this until, urged by 
her, I found myself on my way to the old woman’s 
room. I did not relish the business much, and I 
was not sanguine of success. 

My knock at the door was answered by a surly 
‘« Come in !”’ 

So in I went, and found the proprietress in the 
centre of the room, evidently in a passion, with a 
cowhide in her hand. From the next room came 
a wailing and sobbing sound. The old woman 
closed the door between the rooms, and turning 
to me said, ‘‘ Well, sir !’’ 

She did not look inviting, and I concluded not 
to waste any words, and plunged right into the 
subject. 

“T can tell you my mission in a very few words. 
My’’— 

*‘ The fewer the better, sir.’’ 

‘My wife has taken a great fancy to your little 
girl, and desires to know whether, under any cir- 
cumstances, you could be induced to part with 
her—to allow my wife to adopt her. I can assure 
you’’—- 

‘‘Enough, sir. It is not necessary to proceed 
any further. Let me tell you, once for all, that 
under no circumstances can I be induced to part 
with my child; and what is more, sir, I consider 
the proposal an insult. Good-evening, sir.’’ 

As I did not move off with much alacrity, she 
repeated, ‘Good evening, sir. I understand you, 
and decline. And,’’ warming with the subject, 
“T must request that you will not interfere further 
with my business—that you will not hereafter 
speak to or take any notice of my child.’’ 

When I told my wife of the interview, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ The horrid old wretch! So she in- 
sulted you, as well as abused her child? I hate 
that woman, George. I cannot help it. I hate 
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her. I hate her for abusing her child, and I hate | 
her for insulting you.”’ 

Our well-meant interference did not have any | 
beneficial results for little Elsie. A series of per- 
secutions began which was far more severe on the | 
child than anything that had preceded it. Cuffs 
and hard words, which had been frequent enough 
before, were even more plentiful now. The poor 
child led a miserable life. I no longer met her in | 
the mornings as I went to the office. The smile 
I always gave her was a ray of sunshine to the | 
little heart which the old woman determined she 
should receive no more. My wife was in terrible 
trouble, and I believe loved the little thing more | 
thoroughly every day. 

But the climax came soon. One evening as we 
sat before our bright fire, we heard the sound of 
angry words, and the screams of the child in the | 
room just above us. My wife was in agony, and 
exclaimed, wildly: 

**Oh! can’t you do something, George? Can’t | 
you stop that? I cannot stand it.”’ 

I knew I could do nothing, so could give her 
but little consolation. Presently there was a sound | 
of feet descending the stairs. Our door was | 
thrown open, and little Elsie rushed in, and | 
throwing herself into my wife’s arms clasped her 
around the neck and begged her to save her. 

‘*Save me! save me! She will kill me; she 
said she would! Oh, save me! save me!” 

My wife, pressing her to her bosom, began to| 
cry quite as heartily as the child did. A nice 
situation I was in! 

Again feet were heard on the stairs. The angry | 
face of the old woman appeared at our door. She | 
looked fiercely at my wife a moment, and then 
said: 

‘*Give me my child! Elsie, come here this | 
moment. How dare you interfere between mo- 
ther and child? I will teach her a lesson. I will 
kill her! I will;’’ and she made a grasp at the | 
child. 

The woman was very much the worse for liquor. 
All this time the little one was clinging to my | 
wife as if her life depended on her, and my wife 
was clasping her tight to her breast, as if she had 
no intention of letting her go. I advanced to the | 
old woman, and said: 

** Madame, you will please to leave my room 
immediately.’’ 

‘* Give me my child, then.”’ 


_she did return? 


| would be very severe. 


| and baggage, leaving a month’s rent due. 


| the country forever. 


| child. 
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‘*When you are sober, and have allowed your 
passion to cool, you can have your child; not 
now.” 

**T will have her! I will have her!’’ and she 
made an effort to seize her. She had a cowhide 
in her hand, and made a stroke with it which fell 
partly on the child’s back and partly on my wife’s 
face, leaving a broad red mark. That was carry- 
ing it too far. Strike a man, but never strike his 
wife; he can do that, if necessary. I took her by 
the arm, and assisted her from the room as fast 
as was consistent with politeness. I am a strong 
man; but it was all I could do to get her out. 
She swore and stormed outside the door awhile; 
but finally went up stairs to her own room. 

What would be the consequences to Elsie when 
That was the question that 
We had no doubt that they 
We examined the child’s 
back, and found great lines as large as a man’s 
hand. After some discussion, it was decided that 
I should go to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Providence, however, ciis- 
posed of the matter in his own way. We heard 
the old woman again on the stairs. She opened 
our door wide enough to thrust her head in, and 


agitated us now. 


| said, fiercely, ‘‘ Take her then, and keep her, and 


curse you al] !’’ 
A moment after we heard the front door slam. 


| I notified the landlady, who went at once to the 


old woman’s room, and found she had gone, bag 
I paid 
the rent, glad to get the little Elsie on such cheap 
terms; and the landlady handed me an open let- 
ter she had found on the floor in one of the vacated 
rooms. It threw some light, though not much, on 
little Elsie : 

‘* MADAME :—You ask for more money; I have 
no more money. Your insatiable greed for money 
has ruined me. I have spent the last, and paid 
you all my money; all Elsie’s money; all the 
money I could lay my hands on, and now I leave 
You can get no more money 
You can do what you like with the 
I shall do nothing more for her or you. I 
would to heaven I had never been appointed her 
guardian, or having been appointed, had never 
committed her to you. If you can find any one 


from me. 


to adopt the child, you can tell them that she is 
well descended, but of a secret marriage; it was 
_ afterwards, however, openly acknowledged before 
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her parents died. Perhaps you had better give 
their names. James HaMMOND.”’ 
This accounted for the old woman leaving the 
child, which I was thankful to learn was not her 
child; she could make nothing more out of her. 
Now, if you could only see these two Elsies, 
you would imagine that perfect contentment did 
exist. They are devoted to each other, and are 


two of the happiest souls in the city. I would be | 


jealous, but for the life of me I cannot. My wife 


winds me around her finger as she used to do; 
and as we three sit of an evening, and my wife 
says in her old affectionate way, ‘‘ George, we are 
the happiest family in the world ; we lack nothing 


. that could add to our happiness,’’ I verily believe 


that such is the case ; and when little Elsie says, 
‘¢Papa, you and mamma and [ are all the world 
to each other,’’ I cannot deny it, and kissing her, 
I reply, ‘‘ My two Elsies are all the world to me, 
anyhow.”” 


AN OPIUM EXPERIENCE, 


By MAXWELL PAINE. 


I can laugh at it now, when I think what an 
idiot excess of enthusiasm can make of an imag- 
inative youth; but it wasn’t so funny at the time, 
| assure you. It was nearly twenty years ago. I 
was fresh from college, of a literary turn, and with 
a decided tendency to ‘fall into poetry.’”’ In 
fact, | had been rhyming for the various weekly 
papers from early boyhood ; and the encomiums 
and commendations of friends and family had 
almost had the effect to cause me to regard myself 
a budding genius. 

| was looking over those early efforts but lately, 
and I must say that some of them were very good 
for a boy, and at the same time confess that I 
would find it impossible to do anything at all ap- 
proaching them in merit at this time of life. But 
no doubt its all for the best. 

To one of my dreamy temperament and poetical 
inclination at this ‘‘ veal’’ period of my career, as 
the ‘Country Parson’’ most aptly terms it, what 
could be a more welcome and exciting mental 


pabulum than De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions of an | 
English Opium Eater,’’ and our American Fitz | 


Hugh Ludlow’s ‘‘ Hasheesh Eater?’’ Every sen- 


them I seemed to partake of those magic, myste- 
rious drugs, and, with intoxicated imagination, 
dream with them their glorious yet awful dreams, 
see with them their sublime and inspired visions. 


Once while still at college, I had secretly ad- | 


ministered to myself a dose of Cannadis Indica, or 
hasheesh, and was repaid with a heavy, sluggish 
sleep of twenty hours’ duration, to the greal alarm 
of my chum and my landlady, while a dizzy head 


and brain kept me company for a week thereafter. 
But no radiant dreams—no ecstatic visions! I 
was a miserable disappointment. This experience 
was quite sufficient for the time being, and it was 
a long time before I was again tempted to have 
recourse to such dangerous brain stimulants. 

But De Quincey and Ludlow still continued to 
be favorite authors. 

Returning to New York after my graduation, I 
had the fortune to meet an affinity, a young man 
with the same tastes, illusions and ambitions as 
my own, and we were soon on terms of intimate 
friendship. Most of our waking hours were en- 
joyed in each other’s congenial companionship. 
Together we read the ‘‘Opium Eater,’’ and at 
length became so powerfully influenced that we 
determined to test the efficacy of the wonderful 
drug. 

So one glorious morning in July, having pro- 
vided ourselves with a jar of McMunn’s Elixir of 
Opium, the poems of the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Bailey’s ‘‘ Festus,’”’ and Tom Bailey Aldrich’s first 
‘* Blue and Gold’’ edition, with hope elated, but 


| rather shaky consciences, we hied ourselves across 
tence would thrill me through and through. With | 


the Hudson to the Teutonic shores of Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
We wended our way up the shore till we reached 


_ the now-vanished Elysian Fields; and there, be- 


hind an accommodating tree, with trembling hand 
and wry face, we took our first dose. Then we 
resumed our walk through the classic shades of 
Weehawken—past the dueling-ground where Aaron 
Burr’s fatal bullet stole the life of Alexander 


_Hamilton—and further on until we reached the 
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very highest point of the hills that rise up from | 
the river side. 

There we spread ourselves under a grand old 
tree, its companions, the waving woods, behind 
us, the noble. Hudson before us, the fairest skies 
above us. We had purposely selected the most 
beautiful spot we knew in the immediate vicinity 
of the city, that our surroundings might serve to 
give direction to those glorious dreams that we 
were then momentarily expecting. More than 
once, ere we reached our destination, had we 
asked of each other the momentous question, 
‘*Do you feel anything yet, George?”’ ‘‘ Do you 
feel anything yet, Max?’’ and the invariable re- 
sponse came from each, ‘‘I don’t know exactly, 
but I think I do a little.’’ 

We turned to our poets. We read to each other, 
we read alone, we criticised, we praised, we 
watched the white sails come and go on the river, 
the busy steamboats, the pedestrians on the shore 
way far below us; but still our experiment seemed 
as yet ineffectual, except perhaps that we were 
a trifle more excited and excitable. We took 
another dab at the tarry paste—the elixir that was 
to illuminate our eager imaginations. And_ thus 
the morning passed away, enjoying the beauties 
of Nature about us, reading and commenting on 
the exquisite thoughts and fancies of the poets, 
and again and again resorting to our bitter black | 
doses. We began to grow hungry, miserably 
hungry; for in our anxiety to feed our imagina- 
tions, we had entirely forgotten the wants of the 
body, and neglected to provide ourselves with a 
luncheon of any kind ; so we dined on elixir. 

At last, as the sun went down, we got up. We 
had scraped the last ebon streak from that inno- ' 
cent jar, that had promised us so much and given 


us so little, crowded it down our hungry throats— 
not the jar, that we threw away, but the elixir— 
and mutually confessing that we ‘didn’t feel 
anything yet,’’ slowly retraced our steps to the 
Hoboken Ferry. The walk was not as pleasant 
and exhilarating as that of the morning. We felt 
duped, hungry, tired, and out of sorts. When 
the boat had reached about midstream I missed 
George from my side ; and when I discovered him 
a sicker man I never saw. We were obliged to 
take two trips on that boat before the poor fellow 
was able to walk ashore even with my assistance. 
Pale, weak and nerveless, he was a pitiable spec- 
tacle ; but I gave him my sympathy, and cheered 
him up as best I could, and with considerable 
difficulty got him home. It was not with a very 
good grace that he congratulated me on my sup- 
posed escape. Ah! who can tell what an hour 
may bring forth? My turn was tocome. I had 
not been in my own room a half-hour when I was 
suddenly seized with the same symptoms. Sick? 
the horrible sensation I shall never forget. I took 


immediately to my bed, and sent fora doctor. I 
told him my story. We had both taken an over- 
dose “very fortunately,” the doctor gravely added. 


Through his efforts, late that night sleep came to 
my relief. And sucha sleep! I had my opium 
dreams and visions, but I have no desire to recall 
them. I can truthfully state that that was about 


_the awfulest night that I have ever experienced. 


When I was able to get around among my books 
again—cured in more ways than one—I carefully 
selected ‘‘ De Quincey’s Confessions,’’ and ‘‘ Lud- 


| low’s Hasheesh Eater,’’ stealthily made my way 


into the kitchen, lifted the big kettle from the 
range, and then and there, with a solemn vow, 
made of them a burnt-offering. 





THE POND-LILY. 


By GEORGE 


In fragrant beauty on the water’s breast, 

A glad pond-lily bloomed in perfect rest. 
Sprung from the muddy deep it slowly rose, 
Through the dark waters to this sweet repose. 


BIRDSEYE, 


So we on lowly earth our lives begin, 

Strive upwards through temptation, grief and sin, 
Until at last, when past the awful gloom, 

Our souls, triumphant, burst to perfect bloom. 
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By Mrs. J. 


R. HAskIns. 


i. 


CHAPTER I1V.—LOST. 

Ir may strike the reader as a great piece of pre- 
sumption to attempt writing a story without geo- 
graphical designations. 
almost as bad as leaving out the principal char- 
acter. 
to ourselves, and when they are directed by cir- 
cumstances which cannot be explained without a 
betrayal of confidence, then we can only persist 


in doing what we feel to be right, leaving outside | 


opinion to take care of itself and awaken to a 
sense of justice in good time. The genius of 
Richter allowed him to set all such rules at de- 
fiance ; where natural lines failed to suit his pur- 


poses, he never hesitated to invent im»ginary | 
geographical boundaries; so, as a similar course , 


suits the object of this ‘‘o’er true tale,’’ we will 
trust to the shadows of so great a mantle to screen 


our defiance in this particular from the scathing | 
of those who are disposed to cavil at the omis- | 
sion. 


At the period of which I write, modes of travel 
were not so diversified as they now are. 
river journeys as are now accomplished in three 
and five days then occupied from five to ten. 
Railroads there were none; steamboat, staging 
and canal routes being the only modes open to 
the traveller. People stayed more at home, 


and were less possessed of that inane mania | 


for change and sight-seeing which prompts nine- 
tenths of the American people to rush from place 
to place as if the plagues of Egypt made their 
annual appearance at their own firesides. The 
boat upon which our heroine found herself so un- 
expectedly placed possessed but few attractions, 
and gave but poor promise of comfort for a jour- 
ney of five days. It proved to be a freight-boat 
with only sufficient cabin accommodations for the 
captain’s family. 
borne, and excite but little notice when the mind 
is preoccupied by consuming anxieties and ab- 
sorbing sorrows. 

So, Edith saw and felt but little of the confined 
limits of the cabin and the cage-like proportions 

VoL. XV.—g 


To some it may seem | 


Our motives, however, can only be known | was too much under the influence of this torture, 


_and too far stupefied by the rapid, mysterious 


Such | 


of her stateroom. A violent headache confined 
her to its narrow berth the greater part of the first 
two days; a species of suffering which seemed 
sent in mercy to deaden the pressure of mental 
agony that nearly bereft her of her senses. She 


events of the last few days either to notice or 
appreciate the constant devotion and delicate at- 
tentions of her father. With her eyes bandaged 
to shut out the light, which was torture to her 
throbbing brain, she felt his hands about her head 


_and pillow, ministering to her needs with all the 


delicate tenderness of a woman. He, whom she 
had never known to be in a sick room, or manifest 
the slightest interest in any domestic affairs, now 
proved himself the tenderest of nurses, and the 
quickest in his perceptions of the moment’s need. 
His daily kiss, and tender ‘‘good night, my 
daughter,” made her heart always thrill with a 


_ hope that he was abcut to relent, in view of the 


suffering his severity had occasioned. 

But when the third day dawned, and she found 
herself well again, and her perceptive powers 
cleared of the mists her pain occasioned, one 


| look in his face showed her the stern resolve and 


unyielding will still as inflexible as ever. All her 
surmises as to her future, all her wild questionings 
and conjectures as to the effect of those late events 
on the mind of Clarence, only beat and rebounded 
on her own overcharged heart. But by degrees 
the. passive state of acquiescence into which the 
rapid march of these events had hurried her began 


_to yield to a strong feeling of anger and resent- 


ment toward her father, whom she now looked 
upon as only a tyrant. She shut herself in her 
stateroom, and persistently refused all his efforts 


| to divert her attention, refusing even to hold any 
External discomforts are easily | 


conversation with him, A determination also 
now seized her to thwart whatever his plans for 


| her future might be; to elude his vigilance, and 


accomplish her happiness in her own way. The 
force of opposition only seemed to strengthen her 


_love for Clarence; and what she might have 
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yielded under a more indifferent and die pro- | of the waiter a cup of coffee, hended it to her, say- 
cess, she now felt determined to hold and accom- | ing, in his gentlest accent, ‘‘ You are weary, my 
plish at all risks. All her high spirit and depth | love, with your long night ride; drink this, it 
of passionate earnestness, which had never before | will refresh you; and take courage, for your jour- 
been evoked, now waked into life under this pres- | ney is nearly done. I have engaged a carriage 
sure, and she felt for the time able to meet her | which will take us ten miles from this place, then 
father with his own weapons, and conquer his | you will be at rest.’’ Entering the carriage, he 
persecution and cruelty by redoubled love and | took his seat this time by her side; for her wan, 
fidelity to Clarence. _sad face, and silent endurance had called welling 
Late on the evening of the fifth day the boat | | to his eyes and lips all the innate tenderness of 
reached her destination, and Edith’s courage rose, | the man, and he longed inexpressibly to take her 
and hope burned brightly as she found herself | in his arms and give expression to the mingled 
about to land in a city that held many of her own | feelings born into life by the events of the past 
acquaintances and some members of Clarence’s | week. But Edith repulsed his advances by draw- 
family. ‘The darkness of the night prevented her | ing herself into the far corner of the seat; and 
seeing very distinctly the vehicle in which she was | Mr. Neville seeing this wint of appreciation of 
placed; but the continued rattling through the | feelings, so rarely demonstrative, assumed again 
streets and the various stoppages to take up pas- | his quiet reserve of manner. Still, determined 
sengers soon told her that her destination was not | not to resent her coldness, making allowance for 
yet reached. By degrees the faint lights of the | the natural state of her overwrought feelings, he 
city (no gas in those days, reader; became fewer | tried to draw her into conversation by exciting 
and fainter, and the long white line of turnpike, | her personal interest. 
sentineled by fences and trees, were all that ‘* Have you no curiosity as to the place of your 
broke the monotony of her eager, piercing gaze. | destination ?’’ he said. 
Through the long night on went the stage, only | ‘* None,’’ was the curt reply. 


stopping every few hours to change horses and | He continued, ‘‘ You remember perhaps your 
drivers. With her head thrown back, she watched | Uncle Ralph, who visited us when you were quite 


the stars as they paled or brightened in the ‘* hun- | | a little girl? well, it is to his home we are now 
gry blue,’’ and she wondered that the God who | going.’’ 
directed their course, and whose all-seeing eye . Edith did remember him ; for children are quick 
seemed to hallow their brightness, could look so | readers of either hard or tender hearts. The lat- 
coldly, calmly down on this, his child, Janguish- | ter she well knew was not one of her uncle’s vir- 
ing under such a pressure of woe. One by one | tues; for though he was but a visitor, and on his 
these ‘‘silent sentinels of the night’’ disappeared, | good behavior, yet even with these advantages in 
and Aurora’s chamberlain stood alone amid the | his favor the little girl shrank from him in terror 
cold white mists of morning, sole guardian of the | and aversion; for she felt instinctively that there 
wide expanse. Intently watching these changes, | were no voices crying in his heart, ‘‘ Suffer little 
she had failed to notice the suburbs of a town | children to come unto me!’’ If there had ever 
through which they were passing, nor was her | been a green spot in the heart of Ralph Neville, 
attention fully recalled until the sudden stoppage | some dread simoom had covered it with its white 
of the stage and a great commotion among her | sands far out of sight and reach long before he 
fellow-travellers announced the end of the jour- | attained middle age. Hard, cold and morose in 
ney, in what appeared to be a flourishing, pictur- | temperament, and cynical in feeling, the first arti- 
esque inland town; but in what State, or bearing | cle of his creed was a want of faith in all human 
what name she neither knew nor cared. She an- | kind,.womankind in particular, whilst suspicion 
swered her father’s summons to alight mechani- | kept guard like a vampire, draining his heart of 
cally, and followed the ‘‘ This way, miss!’’ of a | whatever drops of kindliness his moral qualities 
negro servant into the reception-room of the | might have spared. Yet with the world at large 
hotel, whilst Mr. Neville stood outside giving | he stood fair; for though a hard man, yet in all 
some orders. | his dealings and principles he was honest and hon- 
Soon he appeared, and taking from the hands | | orable, and had just a sufficient amount of regard 











for the amenities of life to make himself bearable, 
if not sometimes agreeable, to those who were 
content to accept the surface as an index to the 
character that lay beneath. Different reports of 
him had reached Edith from time to time, con- 
firming her childish impression; and now the 
thought that this man was to be her jailor, ap- 
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fined taste rather surprised Edith, as she held to 
the faith that only a tender nature can love and 
cultivate these children, the first-born of the 
beautiful; not knowing then how many a heart 
had taken refuge in these silent comforters, when 
home voices had become either discordant or 
mute. ‘The embellishments, however, were only 


pointed such, too, by her own father, in whom | so many adjuncts in the eyes of Ralph Neville to 


she had always placed such implicit confidence 
and loved beyond all the world, forced bitter 


the dignity of proprietorship and his love of 
order. Roused from the perus*l of his paper by 


tears to her eyes; but she choked them back, de- | the sound of carriage wheels, his countenance ex- 


termined not to let him know how much power he 
possessed to make her suffer. 

In the present crisis of affairs, Mr. Neville felt 
that there were certain elements in his brother’s 
character which exactly suited the purpose he had 
in view in placing his daughter under his guar- 
dianship. He knew well all the dark side of his 
nature; but he also knew that the one bright spot 
was his affection for him, his younger brother, and 
on this he built his hopes for Edith’s comfort and 
preservation from any manifestation of his tyran- 
nical temper. His coldness, cynicism and suspi- 
cious nature served his purpose in so far that they 
would prove a barrier which all Edith’s tears, 
persuasions and unhappiness, growing out of, her 
desire to hold communication with Livingston, 
could never overthrow. Reasons known only to 
himself made such a choice imperative. Any suf- 
fering he felt, much as he loved his child, would 
prove a mercy compared with the chance of those 
two ever crossing each other’s path again. Ab- 
sorbed in their respective thoughts and feelings, 
they were suddenly roused by the stopping of the 
carriage. 

Standing on a slight elevation from the main 
road was an old-fashioned but picturesque country- 
house, long and rambling in its proportions, evi- 
dently having been altered and added to from time 
to time, to suit some new need or whim of its 
proprietor. An upper and a lower gallery ran 





along the entire front of the house, and at each | 
gable end was the artistic adornment of an oriel- | 


window. Half way up the long winding drive 
was arustic arch, over which were now budding 
the leaves of the crown honeysuckle and clematis, 
A beautiful lawn dotted with a variety of shrubs 
and evergreens adorned the front, whilst under 
the oriel-windows were carefully laid out flower- 
beds, which in due season promised to blossom 
and beautify the place. These evidences of re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pressed a surprise by no means pleasant at the 
prospect of visitors at so early an hour; but upon 
recognizing the face of his brother, something 
like a thrill of genuine pleasure shot through his 
heart, brightened his eyes, and sent him forward 
with eagerness to offer a welcome which was really 
sincere. Edith, pleading fatigue, the old negro 
housekeeper was summoned, and ordered to con- 
duct the young lady to the best spare room and 
see that she had every attention her case required. 


| To his brother’s inquiries as to the occasion of so 


sudden and unexpected a visit, Mr. Neville related 
as far as he thought proper the events of the past 
week. 

‘*Well,’”’ replied Ralph, ‘‘I am not at all sur- 
prised at the girl’s part in this business, for there 
never was one of the sex yet that failed to play 
some fool’s trick on somebody; but what does 
surprise me is that your feelings seem to be not so 
much aroused against the deceit and disobedience 
as against the act itself. Now this I don’t under- 
stand, for when I last saw you your conduct to 
Livingston led me to believe that he was the very 
man you most wanted Edith to fancy. Certainly, 
Edward, if you ever loved any one, it was that 
boy, or I have read your heart all wrong from the 
beginning.” 

Mr. Neville was evidently very much agitated, 
but struggled to conceal his emotion, walking to 
the end of the portico and back before he again 
spoke. 

‘*T don’t deny it, Ralph, I did love the boy ; 
but not as the future husband of my child. You 
must be satisfied with what I have told you; 
further explanation it is impossible for me to 
make. You know me to be above the influence 
of mere prejudice, to be strictly just in all my 
actions and motives; and, above all, you know 
that I cherish the welfare and happiness of my 
daughter next to my faith in God. But the wife 
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pares l 
of Clarence Livingston she never must, she never | 


can be. What I ask now is this: are you willing, | 
on this meagre explanation, to help me to keep | 
them apart, to blot out of her book of memory, if | 
that be possible, his very existence; to screen, 
watch and guard her from communication or | 
chance of meeting him, as you would for my sake 
protect her from a threatening flood or devouring | 
flames? But remember, Ralph, you are to use no 
harsh severity. I only leave her with you on 
condition that, apart from the necessary surveil- 
lance, you will make her home calm and comfort- 
able.”’ 

Ralph had listened to these conditions, and — 
marked his brother’s agitation with great surprise. 
After pondering for a few moments, he spoke : 

‘*Well, Edward, I suppose I must be content 
with your meagre and unsatisfactory explanation | 
of this business, and put it to the same account as 
those mysterious circumstances that so completely | 
changed your nature years ago. Ever since that 
time you have been a man of mystery; and, judg- 
ing from the present, promise to continue so to 
the end. However, as I like to keep my own | 
council, I have no disposition to quarrel with you 
for doing the same, and therefore can safely give | 
you my promise to aid as far as 1 can in the pro- 
secution of your wishes. I cannot answer for | 
making your spoiled child happy; but I trust I am | 
not quite such a barbarian as to forget the duties | 
of hospitality by turning tyrant. Neither can I | 
expect to make myself acceptable to her; for | 
when was jailor ever welcome to his captive ?”’ 

Edith excused herself on the evening of her | 
arrival, and several subsequent days, on the plea 
of fatigue and indisposition, from leaving her | 
room. Subsequently she found it better to yield 
to her father’s solicitations to walk about the 
grounds and take her place at table, finding these 
concessions to require less effort than a constant 
war of words on the subject. An apathetic list-— 
lessness now characterized her every effort, and a 
sort of dead calm seemed to be taking possession 
of all her faculties. When alone in her own room 
her seat was always by the oriel-window, her eye 
roving over the beautiful natural panorama there 
unfolded. But, like the somnambulist, her vision 
was dead to all external forms, and absorbed only 
by the scenes and pictures that held their court 
far beyond the range of mortal eyes. Thus in- 
troverted and clairvoyant, she lost the consolation 
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for many a pang, ‘‘for no tears dim the sweet 
look that Nature wears.’’ Nothing could interest 
or arouse her. ‘Thrown entirely upon her own re- 
sources, this ‘‘ hope deferred,’’ sapping slowly 
but surely her youth, her faith in God, her hope 
in life, she was unable to work, to read or even 
to pray. When she tried, the words died on her 
lips, and only a mental orison, occasionally found 
its way to the ever-open ear of Heaven. Sleep 
deserted her too; and she would sit for hours 
watching the noiseless tramp of the stars, living 
in spirit over and over again her bright past, until 
the very excess of that lost happiness in contrast 
with her present desolation, made its memory only 
‘*sorrow’s crown of sorrow.’’ ‘Thus she passed 
many, many nights, listening to the silver-toned 
syren voices nestling close to the visionary forms 
thus evoked, until the white, morning mists broke 


| the spell, and the native hymn of the forest birds 
| hushed into awe the more earthly voices of her 
| phantom companions. 


Three weeks thus wearily 
wore away, 


During that time her feelings towards her 


| father alternated between resentment and a crav- 


ing for the old love and confidence. Still, when- 
ever his manner assumed any approach to its old 
tone, her coldness and reticence turned the tide 
back into its stony, sunless channel. Wherever 
nature is violated, there arise tones that make 
themselves heard far aboye the tumult of a wrong, 
real or imaginary; and. where the foundations 
have borne the flood of angry passions and bitter 
resentment, little shoots of the old love blossom 
and make green again the rocky base over which 
the hard, dry sand and angry waters have been 
washing. Under such influence was the unnatural 
position of father and child brought to a close. 
It had become imperatively necessary for Mr. Ne- 


ville to return to the home and business he had so 
suddenly abandoned. 


He had delayed from day to day, dreading to 
leave Edith in her depressed state, trusting that 
her natural buoyancy of spirits would once more 
revive under change of scene and the beautiful 
natural surroundings of her present home. By 
degrees he became convinced that she had only 
too truly inherited his own tenacity in adhering 
to feelings and purposes that had their origin in 
the great deeps of her nature. He foresaw that 
she too must struggle and suffer under the conse- 


quences of one fatal error, and be content to sit 
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patiently, and in time he hoped resignedly, under | will uphold his claim, and recognize me as his 


its shadows, even as had been his doom for many 
long, weary years. Although she studiously avoided 
him, yet he knew that his absence would leave a 
terrible blank ; for he read more petulant resent- 
ment in her moods than waning love. It was a 
great trial to be obliged to add this new grief to 
the poor girl’s life ; but Mr. Neville was convinced 
that further procrastination was useless and impos- 
sible; so, one morning in the beginning of the 
fourth week, he made up his mind to bring matters 
to a crisis. Gathering a bouquet of the sweetest 
spring flowers as a peace-offering, he took his way 
to Edith’s room, entered, and at once seating him- 
self at her side, determined that now or never 
the icy barriers that had so long debarred their 
free interchange of thought and feeling should be 
removed. She looked pale and thin, and the 
bright, laughing expression of her countenance 
had given place to one spirituelle and dreamy. 
A piece of needlework lay in her lap, and her 
hands had fallen listlessly upon it, as if in despair 
of ever again finding use for those once busy 
fingers. ‘Thus, too, had sat, thought and dreamed 
at her loom, hundreds of years ago, the Lesbian 
Maid, heart and brain aching under the sorrowful 
penalties of an aimless, unrequited love. 

Drawing nearer to his daughter, and taking one 
of her listless hands, Mr. Neville said : 

‘Edith, my child, has it ever occurred to you 
in the overwhelming strength of your own grief, 
that my position in this affair has been likewise 
hard to bear? Do you suppose that in all these 
weary weeks I have been heedless of your pain, 
and bent only on what seemed to you the pur- 
suit of my own tyranny? Ah! my child, you 
have yet to learn that every pang that has crossed 
your heart has found its prolonged echo in mine ; 
every white shroud of despair that has blanched 
your cheek has made my duty more difficult to 
fulfill and bear !’’ 

‘¢ Why, then, oh, papa,’’ ' roke in Edith, ‘‘ have 
you subjected me to this slow torture? If my sin 
was great, God knows my punishment has ‘been 
severe enough to atone for something infinitely 
worse. A month ago, had you pursued this course, 
I could have understood it; but now that the act 
is irrevocable, only resolved into a question of 
time—for surely you can’t suppose that Clarence 
will ever give up the pursuit until he finds me— 
then, ignorant as I may be, I know that the law 





wife. Of what use then to any of us is this trial, 
this mysterious, inexplicable conduct on your 
part ?”’ 

‘*You err, Edith ;: your hopes are vain,’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Neville, in great agitation. ‘‘* No 
law, human or divine, can ever sanction Living- 
ston’s right to call you wife. But one word from 
me would settle that question forever; but that 
word I cannot, dare not speak. I am bound by 
an oath, the breaking of which would involve the 
forfeiture of my own honor, the peace and happi- 
ness of the living, and it may be the repose of the 
dead. ‘This oath, made in a moment of blind de- 
spair, has been a curse, growing in weight and 
power each successive year; and now to see its 
worse consequences fall upon you, making you the 
victim in my stead, is indeed my heaviest woe. You 
would sue to me for mercy, for respite from this 
heart-sickness that is exhausting the springs of your 
young life. Invain. I am powerless to help you; 
but you are mighty in power to aid me. I know 
that what I require will seem a fearful, almost im- 
possible sacrifice now—almost the cost of a life ; 
but I build my hope of your compliance on our 
past relations, on the proofs I have ever given you 
of my unswerving, unselfish love, my solicitude 
for your happiness above every other earthly con- 
sideration, and on the knowledge you possess of 
the freedom of my character from the influence of 
mere worldly schemes or prejudices. 

‘On this basis, on this faith, I, the suppliant 
father, entreat you, as you value the happiness 
and future peace of Clarence, mine and your own, 
to pledge me your most solemn word never again 
to be anything more to him than a passing stranger ; 
to break with your own hands these bonds that no 
sacrament can sanctify or law uphold; to refuse 
to hold any communication, or to give any ex- 
planation as a reason for this seemingly desperate 
and unnatural course. These I know, my child, 
are fearful sacrifices to ask ; can you not then be- 
lieve that the cause which requires them must be 
mighty in its effects to save or destroy? You hold 
in your own frail hands the means to do either. 
Now, you must be content to do your work of 
self-sacrifice and filial duty by faith and love 
alone; but I trust that some day God.in his 
mercy may lighten this heavy burden by remov- 
ing the impediments that now stand in the way of 
its revelation. Until then you are my only hope, 
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my only salvation from the conséquences of an | 
early, a fatal, error that now, alas! is visited on | 
your innocent head. How truly, bitterly have I | 
been made to feel the retributive hand of God in 

thus visiting the sins of the father on the children !” | 

Only the low convulsive sobs of Edith broke the | 
stillness of the room. Mr. Neville continued: 
**T came to say that I must leave you, my love. 
Other and paramount duties call me away. This 
is the surest and safest asylum for you. Clarence | 
will not trace you for months, and in that time I 
hope much from the strong will and earnest pur- 
pose that I know are inherent in your character, 
and which, founded on the conviction of the im- 
possibility of your hasty vows ever being ratified, 
will in time, through God’s mercy, heal these 
cruel wounds.”’ 

Mr. Neville paused, exhausted by the intensity 
of his own feelings. Every fibre and nerve of the 
usually passive man were strung to their utmost 
tension. Edith had listened at first with blanched 
face and staring eyes; but as the purport of her 
father’s requirements dawned upon her, as the 
helplessness and hopelessness of her doom fell like 
a heavy black cloud over her, and the conviction, 
through the intensity of his anguish, forced the 
belief that reason and right were on his side, and 
only wrong and woe upon hers, then her feelings 
found vent in a depth of passionate utterance 
foreign to her usual placidity. By degrees she 
became calmer, and she looked on the dead hopes 
as they lay scattered around and over her life with 
the ghastly calm that the murderer views his vic- 
tim. Out of these terrible convulsions of feeling 
came strong and clear her old love for her father. 
Her sufferings seemed to pale in the hot tempest 
of his anguish. She was dazed, bewildered by 
the mystery of his words; but she never doubted 
the wisdom of his reasons or the fullness of his 
truth. Folded once more in his arms, she felt, in 
view of his suffering, ready to make any sacrifice 
to bring peace again to his distracted brain and 
self-reproaching soul. Even her love for Clarence 
grew pale in the awakened tenderness renewed by 
this interchange of mighty griefs. She made all 
the promises required, submitted calmly to her 
isolation, and heaping up the earth over the grave 
of her.buried faith and withered hopes, strove to 
comfort and assuage a grief that seemed more 
witheringly hopeless of all aid than even her 
own. 
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CHAPTER V.—FOUND. 

For many days after the. mysterious. disappear- 
ance of Edith, Clarence Livingston bent all the 
energies of his nature, all the power of his mind, 
toward discovering her whereabouts ; but. without 
avail. He made repeated efforts to see Mrs. 


| Neville in person, by letter, and by deputy; but 


she persistently refused to hold any communica- 
tion with him. Concluding from this determina- 
tion on her part that she had received imperative 
orders from her husband, whose will he knew to 
be her law, to pursue this course, and thinking it 
probable, from his knowledge of Mr. Neville’s re- 
ticence, that he had not made known any part of 
his plans or intentions to his wife, Livingston felt 
that further protracted efforts in that quarter would 
prove utterly futile. Worn out with anxiety, want 
of rest, and all the harrowing agony of protracted 
hopes, his naturally mercurial temperament broke 
more readily under the pressure than a more re- 
served and less buoyant nature would have done. 
Finding all further search and inquiry useless, he 
at length yielded to the continued entreaties of his 
father, and returned with him to the calm and 
quiet of country life and the loving repose of 
home. In all heart-weariness men generally turn 
with a yearning love to the sympathy and conso- 
lation of mother or sister; for they instinctively 
feel that words are not requisite to point ‘‘a 
roeted sorrow.”’ 

Intuitively she sees the wound, and feels that it 
can bear neither touch or light, but only a careful 
guarding from all that might cause it to open and 
bleed afresh. Quiet and gentle ministration to 
the moment’s needs, withdrawal from all thoughts 
and scenes calculated to sharpen a bitter memory, 
hourly prayer for the ‘‘ peace that passeth under- 
standing,’’ to fill the cold void in the turbulent 
aching heart; these are the potent remedies by 
which she works the cures that sometimes seem 
miraculous. 

Only one of Livingston’s sisters now remained 
at home, the other two having married and settled 
in a distant State. To her, then, even more than 
to his mother, he now turned in that silence 
‘‘more eloquent than words’’ for help, and he 
knew when he looked into her swimming eyes 
and saw the quiver of the lip which tried to smile, 
that his mute appeal was understood. He always 
felt (for some unaccountable reason) that he was 
not as much loved by his mother as his sisters 





were. Even as achild this conviction had rankled | 
in his young, susceptible heart, and caused him 
many bitter tears. People sneer at childhood’s 
sorrows; but for the time they are as real and 
grievous as any that ever rend the heart in after | 
years. The little sensitive heart hugs its own | 


' grief, even while it aches and shivers under a 


burden which it knows not how to lay down. 

Three sisters had preceded Clarence in their 
claim on the mother’s affection; but it was well | 
known among the friends of the family that both | 
parents were most anxious that a son should be 
born to them. Yet from the time of Clarence’s 
birth a marked change had come over Mrs. Liv- | 
ingston. At first her indifference to the boy was 
attributed by her husband and friends to the 
effects of the dangerous illness which followed his | 
birth; but as time passed and her health improved, 
there was no perceptible change in her maternal 
manifestations to the child. 

Always dutiful and strictly just, his wants and | 
comforts received as much of her care as the other 
children. But she never was as demonstrative in 
her love, or seemed to care to have him as much | 
about her person as his sisters. A sadness seemed | 
blended with every act connected with him, and 
in after years he remembered many, many times | 
when she would take his little face between her 
hands, look long and sorrowfully into his eyes, as | 
if trying to read something hidden in their depths, | 
sigh heavily, kiss him with frantic vehemence, 
then send him away to play, whilst either tears or 
a shudder would convulse her frame. To the 
child these scenes were a mystery over which he 
often brooded ; to the man they were a memory | 
that always overshadowed his lightest moments 
with gloom. Under these circumstances, there- | 
fore, he felt that at the first sight of his mother’s 
cold face his heart wou!d shrink, like the sensi- | 
tive plant, from a touch of her sympathy; but | 
to his astonishment she greeted him with so much | 
genuine tenderness that in. a moment all the 
strange, unaccountable coldness of past years | 
seemed to melt and disappear, and he believed 
for the first time in his life that he saw the full | 
depths of a love that surged all the stronger be- | 
cause so long held in check. 

But all in vain were these manifestations for a 
restoration of peace of mind. In vain he sought | 
the calm, resplendent glories of Nature’s retreats; | 


in vain all the unlimited, untiring affection and | 
| 
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solicitude of the home circle. Slowly, wearily, 
the days succeeded each other; but no lull came 
to the wild, yearning tumult that possessed his life 
with a spirit that could find no rest save in action. 

Moody and restless in mind, ever sorrowful, 
thinking always, rarely speaking, and when he 
did on the one theme only, his family at length 


_ became convinced that any change would be 
| better that could break the weary, cankering 


monotony of his life and thoughts, and so finally 
yielded to his entreaties to be allowed to wander 
in pursuit of her who began to assume to his 


| morbid imagination the form of a spirit-bride. 


Accompanied by his sister, they went North, 


loitering in all the large cities, scanning every 


face, examining hotel registers, cautiously ques- 
tioning those who were most likely to have had 


| some knowledge of the lost one; but all without 
avail, 


| hunger and thirst of the spirit,’’ he pursued his 


Still urged by a restless longing, ‘‘ the 


| search to Canada, but again without recompense. 


The bright summer days waned into autumn; but 


| the funeral dirge of the woods, mingled with a 


voice that yet whispered, ‘‘ Despair not!’’ and 
clinging to this hope, once more he turned his 


| face homeward, determined to seek in the bright 
| land of the South the realization of this prophetic 
| cry. 


The first tidings that greeted him were in- 
spiring. Mr. Neville had returned during his 
absence, but alone. In the meantime he had 
wound up his business, sold his home and effects, 


|and taken up his residence in a distant State. 


Here, he thought, was a certain clue to Edith’s 


| prison home, and thence Clarence at once went. 


He found the family in the midst of strangers, 


| who could only positively assert that no one an- 


swering to the description of the young lady was 
Foiled in this effort, he went 
next to the city wherein his sister lived ; the very 
place at which Edith had arrived, so elated with 
the hope of escaping her father’s vigilance. After 
some weeks of useless search and vain endeavor 


/on the part of his sisters to reason him into a 
| spirit of patient endurance and quiet submission 


to his wrongs, both these ladies, Mrs. Forster and 
Mrs. Lacey, finally consented to accompany him 


| to New Orleans, trusting that the novelty of scene, 
| climate and amusements would do much toward 
| turning the current of his thoughts from the one 


absorbing idea into another channel. At the first 
collection of passengers in the cabin, Clarence 
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was most unexpectedly welcomed and joyfully 
greeted by an old college friend, in the person of | 
a gentleman who was making himself very agree- 
able by his attractive conversation to a coterie | 
that had gathered about him, with the evident | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


expectation of being entertained. The light, 

genial temperament of Louis Bertram made this 

unexpected meeting seem like a special Provi- 

dence in behalf of Clarence ; nor could his sisters | 
fail to view it as such, when they saw him by | 
degrees yield to its influence, and once more ap- | 
pear to be interested in things apart from his own 
thoughts. 

There is nothing ephemeral in the friendship of 
men. With them it is not the fancy of an hour, 
based upon some imaginary claim, but generally 
the slow work of an affection founded upon rea- | 
sons that can only change when the object proves | 
himself unworthy the trust. There is something 
very grand and touching in these attachments of | 
the sterner sex. In the consistency of their for- 
mation, sincerity and permanence of their endu- 
rance, they do indeed prove themselves worthy 
the grand inheritance of ‘‘lords of creation.’’ 
Why it is that they so rarely bestow the same 
force of fidelity in their more passionate and 
absorbing loves, that they can break and throw 
aside the weaker vessel without a qualm for their | 
own perfidy, or a sigh for her desolation, is among 
the secrets to be revealed and understood when 
the human heart stands stripped of the clothing of | 
its earthly corruptions; but, 

«* Ah, we will then have other cares, 

In our own shortcomings and despairs !’’ 
absorbing present curiosity and interest in self- 
reproach and trembling fears for the revelation of | 
our own life record. | 

As soon as Louis Bertram was made acquainted 
with the cause of his friend’s dejection, he at once | 
unhesitatingly devoted himself, heart and soul, to | 
aid him. 

‘*T am only an idle, wandering fellow,’’ he said 
to Mrs. Forster, ‘‘ with scarcely a matured plan | 
for my future ; so there is no sacrifice in devoting | 
my time and movements to his interests. So I | 
will stand by him, and aid his plans until some 
satisfactory termination to these mysterious events | 
occurs.”’ 

Several weeks were passed in diversion, if not | 
enjoyment, amid the varied novelties of a city | 
which presents so many strange. cosmopolitan | 

| 


| for rest and refreshment. 
| own conversation, they had paid but little atten- 
| tion to voluble voices in the next box until, in the 


| since. 
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scenes to the eye of one visiting it for the first 
time. Still ever restless, Livingston spent the 
greater part of the day wandering about the 
streets, wondering at the quaint architecture of 
the Spanish town, and the general lull with the 
“ we-are-finished’’ aspect of everything about him, 
in such striking contrast to the never-ceasing con- 
fusion and change of his own home. 

Feeling tired and hungry one day after a longer 
walk than usual, for there were neither omnibus 
nor street-car in those days for the weary pedes- 
trian, he, with his friend, stopped at a restaurant 
Occupied with their 


midst of a long pause, the name of ‘ Ralph 
Neville’? suddenly struck the ear, and aroused 
the attention of Clarence, and put him at once on 
the gui vive for what followed. As if in reply to 
some question previously asked, the voice replied: 
‘¢ There was not much news going when I left. 
All the talk was about that young lady who so 
mysteriously appeared at old Ralph Neville’s. 
Tom Bowling caught a glimpse of her when she 
was riding, and has been raving about her ever 
Well, it seems that the poor girl was car- 
ried off by her father just as she had married some 
one that she fancied, but he didn’t, and she has 
ever since been under the tender mercies of her 
old reprobate uncle; thus far no sign of the 
abandoned husband has been seen, much to the 
disgust of Tom, who vows he is a_ milksop, 
not worthy of such a prize, or he would have 
found her hiding-place long ago. Whether the 
lady has become disgusted with the supineness of 
her young lord, or whether she is merely the vic- 
tim of circumstances, the lamb led to slaughter, 
and all that sort of thing, I don’t know ; but it is 
certain that her father has instituted suit for a 
divorce—heaven knows on what plea though, | 
don’t; but it makes no matter, for it can be made 
invincible either by the power and subtility of his 
legal attainments, or by the weight of his purse, 
which no doubt he will throw into the scale if he 
sees any symptom of its going against him.’’ 
Livingston could scarcely be kept still in his 
seat by his friend as they listened in breathless 
astonishment to these wonderful developments. 
He winced and grew alarmingly pale at the free 
commentary made on his foiled efforts to trace his 
bride; and when he now learned that for weeks he 





had been within a day’s ride of her prison house, 
he cursed again and again his own blind stupidity, 
and verified upon himself the judgment of the 
world. There was now not a moment to be lost. 
If in time, he might yet defeat Mr. Neville’s pro- 
jects, and save both lives from this threatened 
wreck. A fine boat was to leave that evening. 
His sisters at once entered into his wishes, and 
made their preparations to depart, whilst Bertram 
also persisted in standing by him to the end. 

Late on the night of the eighth day the boat 
reached her destination. As the mail left for R— 
at 2 0’clock a.m., Clarence, with his friend, was 
soon ez route, confident now at last in the fruition 
of his long-deferred hopes. Over the old road he 
now took his way, looking up at the same stars 
that had greeted Edith’s tear-dimmed eyes. On 
her they had looked twinklingly, softly down 
through the balmy atmosphere of a May night; 
on him they glared cold and piercing, like hungry 
wolves, through the icy breath of a January morn- 
ing. Arrived about midday, he was pacing im- 
patiently the hall of the hotel, waiting for the 
horse he had ordered, when a little incident, 
characteristic of the chivalrous spirit of the people 
among whom he then was, occurred. A _ hand- 
some, stalwart man, who might have served Michael 
Angelo as a model for the majestic athlete he was 
so fond of perpetuating in marble, stepped up to 
Clarence, and courteously requested a few mo- 
ments’ conversation. Passing into the sitting- 
room, he was requested to name his business, 
when, with some hesitation, he said: 

**T trust you will not consider it impertinent, 
sir, if I say that the object of your mission is well 
known to me and a few others. I have come in 
their name to offer our services, to assist you in 
recovering your rights; and we are ready, if 
necessary, to carry the young lady off by force 
of arms, spite of the close surveillance of her 
jailor.”’ 

Clarence thanked the gentleman warmly for his 
interest and offer ; but replied, gayly, that he was 
not apprehensive of meeting with any ii.surmount- 
able difficulty, as he had every confidence in the 
victorious termination of his cause. Leaving Ber- 
tram, he started joyfully on his way, reaching his 
destination in a glow of bright anticipations. His 
summons was answered by Ralph Neville in person, 
who at once and bluntly refused him any com- 
munication with Edith, saying that he was her 
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deputy, and through him only could he transmit 
whatever message he had tosend. With a calm, 
determined look Livingston approached Ralph 
Neville, and said : 

‘Mr. Neville, I have not waited all these long, 
weary months for the clue just found ; I. have not 
travelled all these endless miles to be driven off 
from my purpose by this child’s play. What I 
have to say is for the ear of my wife alone, and 
you might as well try with your feeble hands to 
pull the sun from the heavens as to turn me from 
my purpose.’’ 

‘*But,’’ replied Ralph, ‘‘ Edith has no wish to 
see you; my refusal is based upon her request. 
The suit for the divorce now pending, and soon 
to be obtained, has her full and free sanction.”’ 

‘It is false! it is false !’’ exclaimed Clarence, 
in an agony of fear. ‘‘She has been forced into 
it, even as she was torn violently from her home 
and me. I must, I will see her; only from her 
lips alone will I learn and accept my doom.”’ 

In vain were all Mr, Neville’s assurances to the 
contrary. He saw that he had to cope with a 
man driven to the very verge of desperate deter- 
mination, and that nothing now could make him 
yield one iota of his claims; so with much reluc- 
tance, and many misgivings as to the result, he 
yielded, and left the room to summon Edith. 
There was a delay of a few minutes; but to Clar- 
ence they seemed an eternity. A nameless dread 
had seized him, and the sparkling hopes of the 
few moments gone seemed turning to ashes under 
its influence. He faced the door, standing white 
and cold as a mountain glacier, and as he looked, 
suddenly reflecting his own whiteness, swaying ° 
like a frozen lily on its stem, stood Edith. 

A chair was near the door; at this she had 
grasped, as if to steady her failing strength. For 
an instant, as Clarence advanced to meet her, 
their eyes met, and in that look he saw mirrored 
the ghosts that were destined to stand between 
those two lives throughout all their after years. 

At length Edith, the first to recover herself (as 
woman always is when silence is worse than death), 
said, in a low, trembling voice : 

‘« What do you wish to say to me?”’ 

Clarence, mechanically, as if rehearsing a given 
part, replied: 

‘What do I wish to say?’’ then suddenly re- 
covering himself, ‘‘I have come to learn from 
| your own lips if the recent course that has been 





i 
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taken for the breaking of your vows to me is with | 
your free and unbiased assent ?”’ 

“ah.” 

‘¢ Am I to understand,’’ he continued, his voice 
growing more husky, ‘‘ that it is your desire that 
our foregone relations to each other shall entirely 
cease? That I must relinquish all claim upon 
your heart and person, and that henceforth we 
are to be only as strangers to each other?’’ 

There was a sudden gasp, and the pallor in her 
face intensified; but she still mastered herself | 
sufficiently to say again, audibly, ‘¢ It is.’’ 

There was a momentary impulse not to be thus 


put off; an impulse to plead against the death- | 


doom of this verdict; but all the inherent pride | 
of the man rose to his rescue, and fortified him to | 


match her coldness by his own calm indifference. 
How often, alas! in these heart tragedies is the 
statuesque calm of despair mistaken for a want of 
feeling. But this was not a time for poor Clar- 
ence to analyze external manifestations. His own 
heart was in such a wild tempest that he judged 
her passive coldness to be an index to the true 
feelings that actuated her present course. With 
one long, yearning look, he rushed past her, 
mounted his horse, and was gone like the wind. 
As the sound of the hoof-beats on the hard ground 
roused Edith from her trance, a long, loud shriek 
pealed through the house, followed by a heavy 
fall, which attested the depth of anguish and 
pent-up agony that this last effort of will and 
filial duty had cost her. 


AUTHORSHIP AND LITERATURE. 


By Warp ERNEST SMITH. 


III. 


THE fiction of the highest excellence is that in | 
which the delineation of character holds the first | 
place. Authors are apt to look too much to the | 
course of action and too little to the realistic 
bringing out of character. It is by the creation 
of an imaginary world of people, drawn with 
such deep insight into human nature that they 
seem to us more real than even the real, living hu- 
manity about us, that gives great writers of fiction 
their renown. Stories of plot, appealing to the | 
imagination, lose their interest after being read ; 
but stories which introduce us to a new realm of 
seemingly actual humanity, and which appeal to 
our intellect for a recognition of their human 
qualities, do not depend for their interest upon a | 
progression of incidents; but rather in the char- 
acters themselves—their thoughts, feelings, mo- | 
tives, etc. 

I can recall to mind no work which has made a 
lasting success because of plot. But the charac- 
ter creations of the masters of fiction have given 
their works a hold upon the public which will not 
be loosened for generations. What gave Dickens 
his reputation was not his humor, but his realistic 
presentation of real qualities of character; indeed, 
were not his characters drawn with that deep 

“Touch of nature which makes the whole world kin,” 





though they might be witty, they certainly would 
not be humorous. The best delineated characters 
of the great imaginative works stand out to us 
clearer and sharper than do the famous ones of 
contemporary life or history; and we know them 
better, with a fuller insight into their humaa traits, 
than we know any save our nearest friends. They 
form a part, and a large part, of our acquain- 


| tance with humanity; and years after they were 


introduced to us, they are as vivid and as real as 


| ever; we care not for the plot which developed 


them to us; it may even have been forgotten, yet 
the characters still remain as distinct personages, 


| instinct with human life. 


To him who can equal or approach the best of 
the masterly creations of -Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray (the immortal Pickwick, the genial Sam 
Weller, and the more genial Mark Tapley, Peck- 
sniff, the Chuzzlewits, and scores of others from 
the prolific creative brain of England’s great hu- 
morist ; Effie Deans, the old Beggar, and the 
Scotch characters generally in Scott’s works; 
Becky Sharpe, and some of Thackeray’s sketches 
of character ; but the latter author’s manner being 
descriptive rather than dramatic, his characters 


_ are not so intensely real to the multitude, and can 
_ be fully appreciated only by the cultivated class)— 
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to him, we repeat, who can equal or approach the 
best characters of these or other of our greater 
authors, a defective treatment of plot will not 
very largely diminish the value or the interest of 
his works. And even in dramatic literature, in 
which so much depends on the management of 
incident and the nursing of suspense, the poet 
who can create characters emulating Hamlet, 
Othello, Shylock, Falstaff, Lear, and the many 


others into whom Shakspeare breathed the breath | 


of life, will never lack audience or readers. 
The plot should be looked upon as a means by 


which to bring out qualities of character; and it | 


should be selected and molded with this purpose 
in view. It is of course understood that in the 
strongest sensational working up of plot, it is the 


qualities of our nature which the course of inci- | 
dent and the action of character on character | 
brings forth that interests us, not the mere course | 


of events in themselves. And it is because even a 


poor portrayal of the strong qualities of our nature | 


—hate, love, greed, revenge, fear, etc.—has a cer- 
tain degree of force and truthfulness, that the writer 


who has not a deep knowledge of the finer and | 
more distinctive shades of human nature, is com- | 


pelled to resort to the working up of such a course | 
of incidents as will bring out these strong qualities | 
of character, and thus achieve such success as their | 


inherent force and skillful presentation may give 


him. It is not the strongest passions of man that | 
go to the creation of definite character ; but rather | 


the positive subordinate qualities of our nature. 


If these lesser qualities of thought, speech and | 


action, which, partly because the stronger emo- 
tions belong more or less to us all, give the 
distinctive shade to character, and which are 
exhibited in natural every-day life, if these are 


first shown, tinged by the controlling passion of | 


the mind, then the leading up to the fullest ex- 


pression of that controlling passion will, in a pro- | 
gressive degree both increase our interest and our | 
But if the plot brings | 


conception of character. 
out only the strong passion, without showing how 


it molds and affects the lesser tendencies of the | 


head and heart, though it may be of great inter- 
est, still it will be a depiction of a quality of our 
nature, and not of distinguishable human charac- 
ter. To illustrate, take a case from Dickens: how 
clearly has Dickens shown us in ‘‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit’’ the vagabond Tigg and Jonas Chuzzlewit? 
By no exciting incidents, no forced situations, but 


| by the quiet course of every-day life they are pre- 

sented to us with a force and realistic analysis of 
their nature which makes them to us actual human 

beings. We know their spirits, their faults, their 
manners, their tendencies, and distinctive traits. 

Towards the end, where Jonas murders Tigg, is 
detected, and poisons himself, the interest centres 
in the plot, which calls forth the strongest expres- 
sion of Jonas’s controlling passion of selfish greed. 

Yet wipe out the preceding part, in which the two 
were first shown in natural every-day life, and 
have in its stead a succession of incidents which 
called forth, as does the last, the high expression 

of leading passion, and though we would have a 
fine study of that leading passion, our conception 
of character would be diminished in proportion as 
we lacked knowledge of the other qualities of 
thought, feeling, or manner, and the distinctive 
tinge which the controlling tendency of the mind 
would have upon their expression. Much has 
been said of the want of absorbing plots of our 
greater character delineators, and it has been con- 
| sidered a detriment to their works, It is a detri- 
ment when the plot does not allow the bringing 
of desirable qualities of character, and progress 
naturally from weaker to stronger, cumulative to 
the end; but had our treasured character-fiction 
been constructed with exciting, absorbing plots, 
| which bring out only the stronger tendencies and 
passions of man, what it gained in interest of plot 
would have been more than lost in the true depic- 
| tion of character. 

But we cannot all be great authors of story ; 
for, contrary to a general belief, the writing of 
| good fiction is not achieved by ‘‘ knack,’’ or the 
| acquirement of an art—it lies primarily in an 
instinctive and acquired knowledge of human 
nature. And as to most authors the success of 
| a poor work is preferable to the failure of a better, 

it is well for the writer who feels that he has not 
an acquaintance with and a keen insight into the 
thoughts, the motives, the emotions, and the man- 
ners of humanity—it is well for such to deal with 
the stronger qualities of human nature, and by 
skillful arrangement and unfoldment, excite the 

interest and sympathy of the reader to the close. 

A fault of considerable importance in many 
stories. is excessive description, particularly de- 
scription of character. When the characters are 
| fully described in the beginning, their disposi- 
‘tions and several traits of mind and manner 
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given, our interest in the unfoldment of these 
qualities, which the progress of the story will 
show us, is greatly lessened. We know the gen- 
eral character too well to be interested in its 
special development by the course of incident. 
But beyond this error in describing the full char- 
acter of the persons at the beginning, the descrip- 
tion of traits of character does not impress those 
traits so clearly and sharply on the mind as does 
the action of the characters in which those traits 
are brought out. To be told a man is mean and 
miserly does not give us so strong an idea of his 
individual character as does the being cognizant 
of some act of his in which these qualities are 
given a natural and distinctive expression. De- 
scription should be reserved principally for visual 

feature, dress, surroundings, nature, etc., 
and used sparingly then ; for elaborate description 
weakens our conception of the main and more im- 
portant points. 

The most vivid creation of character i is secured 
by a gradual development from the weaker to the 
stronger traits of human nature. As our interest 
is held by a due unfoldment of plot, which during 
its course excites our suspense as to the termina- 


tion, and is only made a complete whole by the 
final portions, so also is our interest strengthened 
by a similar course in the development of charac- 


ter. The presentation of the subordinate expres- 
sion of thought, feeling and manner, such as is 
natural to quiet every-day life, has more to do 
with individualizing the character to us than has 
the expression of a strong trait or passion. It is 
the distinctive tinge which the controlling tenden- 
cies and passions give to the expression of ordinary 
thought and manner that chiefly characterizes one 
person from another. And the depiction of char- 
acter will be realistic only when the peculiar 
quality which these strong traits of character give 
to the lesser are presented to the reader. If the 
superficial novelist introduces a man of passionate 
temper, quick to flare up, and cruel when aroused, 
he brings forward situation after situation which 
call forth the anger and the rage of his character 
in a high degree, and which perhaps finally leads 
to the doing of murder. But the true author goes 
to work differently. He realizes instinctively that 
angry passion, 
is yet but one quality of human nature, and that 
for the creation of definite character other quali- | 
ties of mind and temperament must be shown; | 
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so he gives the lesser traits of life, and the effect 
which the principal tendency has upon the affec- 
tions, the pride, ordinary intercourse, and upon 
his nature generally. Then if he leads up to the 
high expression of that leading passion, it will 
give a more intense shade to our interest and our 
conception of character. 

As it is principally by their speech that the 
characters develop their traits of nature, it is 
easily seen how important it is that their utter- 
ances should be such as bring out these traits in a 
distinctive manner peculiar to themselves. Each 
should have a particular bent of mind, like people 
in actual life, which in thought and speech is ap- 
parent. If the speech does not develop peculiari- 
ties of thought, it will not unfold distinct qualities 
of character. It is for this reason that many novels 
and dramas fail of success; and many which suc- 
ceed by reason of plot, are in their quieter portior.s 
(and in fact throughout) defective in dialogue. 

The highest art consists in letting the charac- 
ters tell their own stories. Personal remarks, re- 
flections, or character-description impede the flow 
of narrative. The simply telling of what the char- 
acters think, say, and do is the purest and best form 
of fiction writing. Their several traits of individu- 
ality must be brought out by the characters them- 
selves to be vivid; mere description is wholly 
inadequate to a realistic conception of their dis- 
tinct nature. The works of Toorgeneff, the 
Russian novelist, are notable in this respect. He 
simply brings on the persons, and lets them work 
out their own character through natural conflict 
with one another; description of traits and extra- 
neous matter being rare. By this manner of 
writing the error of letting the reader know 
ahead of the character is avoided; for if the 
reader is already acquainted with those qualities 
of their nature which their thoughts, speech, or 
action have not yet brought out, his interest in 
the progress of the work will be very largely 
decreased ; or if he knows the termination of 
incident regarding which the characters before 
him are in suspense, he cannot follow their course 
with the same degree of avidity with which he 
might were he equally in the dark as to the future 


| outcome of affairs. 
though the leading characteristic, | 


Man is ever changing, mentally, morally, physi- 


| omy A few years make a difference more or less 


| Perceptible. Some traits of our nature are by 
their exercise strengthened, and make a mere 





controlling force of our character ; and others, by 
disuse or perversion, dwindled, or made different. 
In fiction, in which the story extends through any 
length of time, there should be such a change in 


the characters as the life they have lived may | 


make natural. Too often the physical difference 
which the course of years has brought is portrayed, 


and not the corresponding change wrought in | 


character, that is of more vital interest to the 
reader. We are the creatures of circumstance. 
Doubtless the wickedest man living, if nurtured 
and cared for from early childhood by loving 


hands, and kept from the influence of evil, would | 
have his better qualities as highly developed as | 


are now his worst. 
We have all noticed in reading imaginative 


works, how in treating the same trait of human | 


nature the author of genius will make that trait 


appear interesting and definite to us, while the | 


poorer writer’s depiction is too weak and com- 
monplace to be enjoyable. ‘The latter’s bringing 
out of character may be true and as natural as the 
former’s, but it lacks that positive quality which 
lifts it above the commonplace. If the characters’ 


utterances have no distinct, positive expression | 


peculiar to themselves, though they may be natu- 
ral, yet they will define themselves to our mind 
vaguely, and our conception of them will be weak. 
To be vivid, qualities of nature must have a posi- 
tive expression, which in incident and speech will 
show the characters’ bent of mind, and make 
them distinguishable from all others. But too 
often the author is satisfied if his characters speak 
and act naturally, without regarding the fact that 
the talk and ordinary doings of weak, negative 
human nature, however natural, have not the 
positive qualities of thought and action which in 
life or fiction call forth our interest. Character 
to attract us must rise above the ordinary—must 
be positive, definite, distinct. 


Humor is a positive expression of human nature. | 


It lies wholly in incongruity of character, and is 
the natural expression of distinct qualities of 
character which are out of good taste. Take a 
slender, well-formed man, intelligent and gentle- 
manly, his whole physical being indicative of men- 
tal and moral uprightness, and there is nothing 
humorous about such a person. But distort him 
from the line of good taste, physically and men- 
tally; make him, in fact, incongruous to the 
higher development of man ; picture him as stout, 
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squat, with a big belly and a red nose, and his 
very bodily type is humorous. The very fact that 
he cannot see his knees or is bald-headed, arouses 
our sense of humor; and his red nose, and the 
thoughts and fancies to which it may give rise, 
excites our risibles. His physical being has the 
tendency to arouse in us a humorous feeling even 
before we know his inner character. The peculiar 
traits and qualities of character which may be 
humorous are those which are out of the line of 
| strictly good taste. Love, fear, hate, selfish, 
charitable, and other feeling are not in themselyes 
humorous. ‘To be so they must be given an ec- 
centric expression—the manner of expression and 
not the quality itself being humorous. The more 
| out of the line of good taste, physically and men 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ tally, the stronger will be the appeal to our sense 
of the incongruous. Humor has only to do with 
the lesser expression or the lesser traits of human 
nature, folly, simplicity, extravagance, profligacy, 
cowardice, hypocrisy, selfishness, and eccentricity 
‘and weakness generally. Take such a person as 
last described, one bodily and mentally incon- 
| gruous, and his mode of speech, thoughts, man- 
ners, and expression of emotion may strike us as 
humorous. But let him do murder, and Humor 
swiftly fades from the window of the mind, and 
grim Tragedy stalks in. There is nothing hu- 
morous in great crime, in treason, madness, or 
intense passion. 

Doubtless most readers have noticed that fic- 
tion, like a certain kind of cheese, is made better 
by being a little bad. The expression of the good 
qualities of human nature is not so interesting to 
us as is the expression of the worst. The news- 
papers of the day are not filled with the good 
deeds of man, but rather with his more evil doings 
—follies, rascalities, and crimes. There is some- 
thing positive about the expression of those ten- 
dencies of our nature that incline toward evil, 
| which make them interesting to our mind. The 
good characters in story, as well as in life, whose 
every thought and action is upright, unless the 
expression of their nature is of a positive kind, 
and some particular good trait is their controlling 
passion—like the benevolent Cheeryble Brothers 
in ‘* Nicholas Nickleby’’—do not interest us so 
much as do those whose natures are defective, 
bad, or villainous. The old sailor who, when 
asked how he would go to work to write a story, 


replied that he should draw the ‘‘ goodest, sweet- 
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est, virtuest gal, an’ hev her pursued, persecuted, 
an’ tormented by the —— villen that ever 
breathed,’’ had deduced from his reading at least 
two elements which largely enter into our interest 
in human nature—contrast and positive qualities 
of character. Few novels or dramas but have 


their ‘‘ villains ;’’ and in many the eviler charac- 


ters seem to be the principal and most definite | 


ones of all. ‘Ihe depiction of evil tendency in an 
ill-balanced organization, against which the better 


qualities of Nature are striving, and which finally 


conquer, or the overcoming of evil traits, made | 
predominant by association and circumstances in 


life, by the appeal to the higher nature (by love, 
affection, friendship, remorse, etc.), is a higher 
and equally interesting portrayal of evil human 
character. 


Intensity in depiction and expression is neces- | 
An author | 


sary for the highest success in fiction. 
should concentrate all his energies on one absorb- 
ing subject. The great fault of story is elabora- 
tion and diffusion of power. 
amplify; but it requires ‘‘steam on’’ to vividly 


conceive and as vividly represent. The first works | 


of some of our greater authors have been their 
best, or represented their peculiar qualities better 
and stronger than succeeding ones, because they 
have been given a more intense expression. Tech- 
nically, Hawthorne never did better work than in 
his ‘* Tales,’’ written previous to ‘‘ The Scarlet 


Letter ;’’ but when he brought the intensity of his | 


imagination to bear on that one absorbing story, 
he by it achieved fame and substance. Yet his 
first novel is accepted as by far his best. The 


It is easy to | 


same with Dickens in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ 
and ‘Thackeray in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ Their first 
| novels are not excelled in intense and vivid de- 
| piction of character by their subsequent works. 
| The author whose first work is successful is apt to 
| elaborate and waste power on fine points, and 
look too much to the manner instead of the 
matter. 

The most intense characters, and the characters 
| which are defined the most definitely to our minds, 
| are those characters which are types of some dis- 
tinct quality of human nature. The creations of 
Shakspeare are types of character, rather than 
depictions from actual life. Hamlet is a type of 
a certain quality of humanity; the deep melan- 
choly of his nature is apparent in all his inter- 
| course and acts; it is the controlling tendency of 

his mind, and the peculiar tinge which it gives to 

his life is shown in all he does. With most per- 
_ sons their strong passions and tendencies of mind 
| hold only a temporary sway, and only when called 
forth by certain circumstances. But in the crea- 
tion of the strongest and most intense character 
the leading characteristic should tinge the whole 
life in thoughts, acts, and manners, 

The phases of character and the diversities of 
life are in no land of a more interesting or varied 
kind than in our own. And he who may depict 
the traits, the peculiar features, and the life of the 
people of this nation, and with a keen sympathy 
with that life, show its depths of feeling, thought 
| and manner, will be hailed as the long-looked-for 
| American novelist. 


PALEONTOLOGICAL. 


By A. A. 


IN an article published in the April number of 
the MonTHLy, entitled, ‘‘ Tracing the Red Men,”’ 


General James S. Brisbin makes some statements | 


which seem to me to conflict with the truth of his- 
tory, and to which, for that reason, I desire to take 
exception. 

He thinks he has discovered the origin of the 
red men, and advances the well-worn theory that 
they first came to America from Asia, by way of 
Behring Straits. He goes further, and attempts by 
a stroke of the pen to dispose of the mound- 
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builders of the Mississippi Valley. I am inclined 
to think the General writes upon a subject with 
which he is not very well acquainted, and for that 
reason falls into many errors. I would make no 
objections were he merely giving his opinions, or 
expressing the opinions of others; but he makes 
positive statements regarding matters of historical 
importance, which are liable to lead the reader to 
erroneous conclusions. 

In the first place he says: ‘* To go back to the 


| beginning, we all know that the whole human 
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family sprang from a single pair, the man-and the 
woman, Adam and Eve, whom God placed on the 
Tigris in the beautiful Garden of Eden. They 
began us all, white, red, black and brown.’’ He 
proves this by the Bible, which, as that book is 
generally interpreted, is very good authority ; but 
it is a well known scientific and historical fact, 


that has been accepted as true many years, that | 


the earth was inhabited thousands of years. before 
Adam and Eve are said to have made their appear- 


ance in the Garden of Eden. I take it that this | 


is not doubted by reading and intelligent people, 
and I shall not attempt to explain the discrepancy 
between this well-known scientific fact and the 
Bible statement, or to harmonize the apparently 
conflicting statements; except to remark that 
people place different interpretations upon state- 
ments made in the Bible, according to their reli- 
gious belief or training. It is well known that the 
same sentence or verse does not convey the same 
idea to every person alike. People interpret the 
Bible to suit their own views, else there would be 
but one religious denomination in the world. 
There seems to be no proof that the Eastern 
hemisphere was peopled before the Western. 
What is usually called the Old World is probably 
no older than our own. The noted geologist and 
antiquarian, Sir Charles Lyell, says, in a report to 
the American Antiquarian Society that, ‘‘A human 
cranium of the aboriginal type of the red Indian 
race had been found in the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi, beneath four buried forests, superimposed 
one upon the other, implying, as estimated by Dr. 
Dowler, an antiquity of fifty thousand years.’’ 
Lyell himself estimated the age of the Delta at 
one hundred thousand years. This is but a single 
instance ; many instances of this kind are on 
record of similar problems that can only be solved 
on the supposition that the Indian race occupied 
this country long anterior to the advent of Adam 


and Eve, considering our present modes of reck- | 


oning time. 

Why should the red men come from across the 
water? Is not the soil of America as capable 
of producing them as the soil of any other country? 
It is my belief that the original nations or tribes, 


or natives of a country were produced by the soil | 


aud climate of that country, originally. This is 
merely an opinion that no one is expected to 
adopt except from choice. I cannot understand 
why the soil of America would not produce an 


| Indian as easily as a buffalo or a mammoth. I 
| cannot see what there is about the make-up of a 
| savage that is more mysterious or complicated than 
| appears in a buffalo, wolf, deer, or any other native 
| animal of-the American forests. They are all “ fear- 
| fully and wonderfully made ;’’ but one is not more 
' so than the other; and if the soil could produce 
the one, why not the other? The Indian may 
| exhibit more sagacity than other animals of the 
forest, but it is only in degree; for they are all 
sagacious, and the superiority of the Indian in 
this regard may be the result of his better and 
longer training. 

General Brisbin says the red men will soon 
become extinct. So they will, and so will the 
American wild turkey and buffalo, and perhaps 
all other animals of the forest, simply for the 
reason that by nature they are not fitted for a 
civilized existence. Undertake to tame a wild 
turkey, and it dies. Undertake to civilize or 
tame an Indian, and the result is the same for 
the same reason. It may be said that Indians 
have been civilized. So they have, and so have 
wild turkeys been tamed; but the matter is a 
difficult one, and the success in either case has 
not been flattering. 

It is also probable that the soil and climate not 
only produce all the original animals of every 
country, but produce also the color of man and 
other animals. In this country it is found that 
most wild animals of the forest, including the 
Indian, are of a reddish color, similar to the color 
of our primeval forests the greater part of the 
year. It will be noticed that all animals resemble 
the color of the elements by which they are con- 
tinually surrounded. The beaver, muskrat, otter 
and other water animals are much darker than 
those that live in the woods; they also change 
color with the seasons somewhat ; but this is a field 
that is extensive, and that I have not thoroughly 
investigated. I am aware there are exceptions to 
the rule. It is probable there is something in the 
elements that surround Africa that makes the epi- 
dermis of the human animal black; and for the 
same reason certain portions of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere make people white. This white race seems 
to be the most favored and powerful, and inclined 
to conquer, subdue, multiply, and overrun the 
entire globe. 

The nations of the earth are continually mixing, 
intermingling, intermarrying the more as they 
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become more civilized, and the day may come, 
probably many centuries hence, when the people 
of the earth will be of one color. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the white race now occupying 
the American Continent will in time become red, 
or reddish, approaching the color of the original 
inhabitants, unless indeed the clearing of the land, 
cultivation of the soil, and the arts of civilization 
act as a preventive, which will no doubt be the 
case; and it is believed the blacks of America 
will gradually change color; I do not mean by 
mixing the blood, though that will hasten the 
process; but, aside from this, by natural causes 
resulting from change of climate and other ele- 
ments; the elements in existence here, which 
enter into the life of an individual being antago- 
nistic to the black in the human skin. 

In support of this theory, I may mention the 
fact that negroes born in the South, of black pa- 
rents, and who have lived to a great age, appear a 
shade or two whiter at the end of life than at the 
beginning. 

I hope I may be pardoned for stepping aside 
somewhat from the objects of this article to touch 
the edge of these deeply interesting scientific 
subjects. , 

I again quote from General Brisbin’s article: 
‘*But the red men were not the original inhabi- 
tants of America; for previous to their occupancy 
of this country there dwelt in it a race of men 
much more populous and much further advanced 
in civilization.”’ 

Here he makes positive statements, without a 
particle of proof to support them. How does he 
know that the red men were not the original in- 
habitants of this country? What evidence can 
he have to sustain such an important statement. 
None whatever ; on the contrary, I have already 
introduced evidences to show that the red men 
existed here long prior to the time the mound- 
builders are supposed to have made their advent. 
If this evidence is of any value, it would make the 
mound-builders comparatively recent settlers. It 
is a matter, however, about which no one can or 
should, for the truth of history, speak positively. 

Again: ‘‘ Traces of this ancient people are found 
in nearly every part of America.’’ 

He must certainly be in error as to this state- 
ment. I do not believe any traces of them are 
found outside of a broad, undefined belt that 
extends across the United States from northeast 
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to southwest ; beginning in Upper Canada, cross- 
ing Western New York, Central Ohio, Southern 
Indiana, Southern Illinois, Northern Kentucky, 
Southern Missouri, Arkansas, and so on southwest 
into New Mexico and Mexico. This belt may be 
from fifty to one hundred miles wide in places, 
but generally narrower, and if any of their works 
have been found on other portions of the Ameri- 
can Continent I would be glad to be informed of 
it. It is possible that isolated mounds or other 
works may be found in other parts of America ; 
if so it would be an important fact, as it would 
upset many of the generally received theories re- 
garding this mysterious people. 

I have had occasion recently to make the works 
of the mound-builders in certain portions of Ohio 
a study, and have examined with care the writings 
of many who have given this matter their atten- 
tion for years; and though I have nothing new to 
advance upon this well-worn subject, yet I may be 
allowed to briefly express some opinions gathered 
from a patient investigation of the subject. 

A few things are pretty well established by an 
examination of this question; one is, that the 
occupation of this country by the mound-builders 
was contemporaneous with that of some other na- 
tion or people. Why may not this have been the 
Indian race? This race has been too ignorant to 
hand down its traditions, much less its history; 
and we know no more of its origin, or when it 
first appeared in this country, than we do of the 
mound-builders. It is reasonable to suppose 
some other race of people occupied this country 
when the mound-builders entered it, from the 
fact that they appear to have erectéd all along 
their line of march works of defence. These 
ancient earthworks and forts are very numerous, 
and indicate not only that they were a warlike 
people, but that they were compelled to defend 
themselves against an outside foe. Many of these 
works are erected as we would erect works of de- 
fence to-day—upon hills, across strips of land con- 
necting two rivers or bodies of water, and in other 
places that, from the peculiarity of the ground, 
were easy of defence. These works were often in 
the form of a square, or an irregular octagon, or 
conformed to the course of a river or other natural 
obstruction, and were sometimes connected by 
‘*covered ways,’’ or parallelembankments. Hun- 
dreds of these are plainly visible to-day, and con- 
sist of embankments regularly thrown up, with 
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ditch outside, and gateways at regular intervals, 
guarded by embankments opposite them on the 
inside of the inclosure. In these works they ex- 
hibited an intelligence that is astonishing, and 
upon which we have comparatively made little 
improvement. 

The question is, against what were these people 
called upon to defend themselves? I believe 
against the Indians or natives that then occupied 
the country as they have since done. It may be 
said that these works were erected for defence 
against domestic violence; that they quarreled 
among themselves. This may be true; but it 
would seem if it were true, and they were the 
only race of people occupying this country, that 
these defensive works would be scattered over a 
wider extent of country instead of being confined 
to a comparatively narrow belt. If they quar- 
reled among themselves, they would naturally 
scatter over the whole face of the country, if un- 
opposed by any other race. Men will not quarrel 
unless compelled to live in compact masses; they 
prefer to scatter rather than live in perpetual 
broil. The theory, therefore, that these works 


were erected for protection against domestic vio- 


lence is not tenable. 

It appears evident that they were a race separate 
from those who occupied the soil, and kept together 
in a compact body for the purposes of defence, con- 
quering the territory as they advanced, and build- 
ing strong defensive works. 

General Brisbin intimates that the mound- 
builders came from South America; but there 
seems to be very good evidence that they came 
from the direction of the North Pole. It is said 
by those who have examined the mounds in vari- 
ous parts of the country, that within those of 
Canada and Upper New York are found imple- 
ments of war and husbandry much less perfect in 
construction than those further south; that these 
continually improve in artistic construction the 
further the march of this people is followed in the 
direction of Mexico. Their implements found in 
Ohio are rude, certainly ; but much more perfect 
than those found further north, and of those found 
in New Mexico and Mexico many are of exquisite 
design and workmanship. From this it is reason- 
able to presume they were a progressive people ; 
that they came from the north, and occupied many 
years, perhaps many centuries, in passing across 
the continent; that they improved as they ad- 
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vanced in the manufacture of everything entering 
into their wants and necessities. 

What became of them can only be conjectured ; 
but they may have continued moving west until 
stopped by the Pacific Ocean, and found a per- 
manent home in Mexico. It may be that their 
descendants are found in the Aztecs, who were 
found in Mexico when first invaded by the Span- 
iards. They might have been destroyed from off 
the earth by a flood similar to the one in Noah’s 
time, or the same flood might have existed at the 
same time in America. All is darkness on this 
part of this interesting subject. 

It is a matter of history that the Northmen, 
leaving the barren shores of Greenland, landed 
upon our northeast coast about the year 999 A.D., 
and it would seem a rational theory to suppose 
these were our mound-builders. They first settled 
in Upper Canada, and then as their numbers in- 
creased they gradually moved southward, and in 
the course of time passed across the continent ; 
keeping together and fighting the natives as they 
went along, and leaving behind them these mys- 
terious works, that are the wonder of all who see 
them. 

General Brisbin, speaking of this people says : 
‘They were skilled in agriculture; they under- 
stood the art of weaving; could write in hiero- 
glyphics ; knew something of music; could make 
pottery and construct materials of various kinds ; 
they dug gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, and 
made these metals minister to their wants and 
conveniences ; they sculptured in stone, and un- 
derstood the principles of the arch; they built 
cities, made salt, brick, and cloth ; they manufac- 
tured chemicals and arms of various kinds; they 
carved in wood, and had a knowledge of astro- 
nomy ; they had a regular form of government 
and an established religion; their priests ac- 
knowledged an overruling Providence, and prac- 
ticed the laying on of hands.’’ 

Here he speaks positively again of matters 
which, at most, can only be guessed at. I will 
review these assertions hastily. 

It is supposed they were an “agricultural peo- 
ple,’’ because it is supposed they were so numerous 
that they could not all get a living by the chase, 
as did their red neighbors. I do not think any 
implements of agriculture were ever found in their 
mounds. They might have tilled the ground, but 
there is little evidence of it. They might have un- 
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of this also rests upon a slim foundation, It is 
said that a web, or something resembling a web, 
or the imprint of one, was found in a mound; if 
this is all the evidence in that direction it is cer- 
tainly not conclusive. 

It is well known that the Indians were in the 


habit of burying their dead in and around those | 


ancient mounds; and with their dead warriors 
they always buried any property that they sup- 
posed might be of use to them in the “happy hunt- 
ing ground.’’ The relics of the Indian and those 
of the mound-builders are generally distinguish- 
able, but not always, especially if the mound be 
opened by a person with more zeal than knowl- 
edge. 

They might have written ‘‘in hieroglyphics,’’ 
but if so they were never deciphered ; and there is 
no evidence that the meagre samples of these dis- 
covered were executed by the mound-builders, or 
intended to represent any language or idea. 
they ‘‘ dug gold, silver, copper, lead and iron and 
made these metals minister to their wants and con- 
veniences,’’ I believe to be erroneous, with the 
possible exception of copper. A few copper im- 
plements have been found, and many of these 
might have existed and been destroyed by decom- 
position; but this is only supposition. ‘There is 


That | 








derstood ‘‘ the art of weaving,’’ but the evidence | no pretence, however, that they carried on any 
| mining operations; but it is believed that the 


comparatively little copper used was brought 
from the upper lake region, and found by them 
in detached fragments in the glacial drift for- 
mations. 

I have yet to learn that they used any gold, sil- 
ver, lead, or iron. These metals, in various forms, 
have been found near the remains of Indians 
buried in the mounds and elsewhere ; this might 
have given rise to the supposition that the mound- 
builders used these metals. 

They certainly ‘sculptured in stone,’’ and 
made many stone implements for use in peace 
and war; no doubt they also ‘‘ carved in wood’”’ 
to some extent, though it must have been very 
limited, as they had nothing but stone tools to 
work with; and they might also have “built 
cities ;’’ but I have yet to discover evidence of 
their making ‘salt, brick or cloth,’’ or that they 
‘manufactured chemicals.’’ They used a certain 


‘kind of paint which they dug out of the ground, 


the same as the Indians. All is conjecture also 
about their ‘‘form of government,’’ or ‘‘estab- 
lished religion,’’ or as to whether they worshipped 
an ‘‘overruling Providence,’’ or an idol sef up 
with their own hands. In fact, it is impossible to 
speak positively regarding these people. 





A LEGEND OF THE NANTICOKE. 


By J. F. PENNINGTON. 


A LOVELY morning in midsummer. The gray 
mist, which hung like a vail of gossamer over the 
placid waters of the Nanticoke, was gradually 
fading away before the new-born light of day just 
illumining the eastern horizon with an exquisite 
coloring of purple and gold; a few fragments of 
violet-tinted clouds floated gracefully in the sky, 
and as the river became more distinctly defined, 
the quiet, transparent surface reflected back the 
sunlight in a manner that made indeed 

“A dawn with perfect charms replete.’’ 

We stepped into our boat (there were three 
of us—a trio of sportsmen—on an angling ex- 
cursion), and pushed out of the sluggish, muddy | 
waters of the lagoon into the main channel of | 
the river. The summer air, soft, balmy and 


redolent with the sweet perfume of the mag- 
nolia, created scarcely a ripple on the water, and 
the sail lazily hugged the mast. We drifted 
silently along with the tide, passing under the 
shadow of the high, sloping bank, where, cn the 
top of which, some thirty feet or more above the 
level of the sparkling, glinting waters of the 
noble river nestled the picturesque rural village of 
Seaford, its neat, antique cottages embowered in 
a grove of luxurious shade, and whose church spires 
overcapped the top of the tall pines and silver 
maples, standing out in bold relief against the 
azure blue above. 

On, on we went, the wind mischievously coquet- 
ting with us until we passed through the tortuous 
windings of the second ‘‘ reach,’’ when it settled 
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The canvas was | 


into a steady, brisk breeze. 
spread, and our little craft bounded eagerly for- 
ward, dancing merrily over the baby waves. We 
rapidly passed and left in the receding distance 
the sleepy old Maryland towns perched alternately 
on either bank of the river, and rounding the tri 
angular-shaped point of land below Vienna, we 
dashed into the briny, white-capped waves. We 
were making headway admirably, and were con- 
gratulating ourselves on being able to reach the 
mouth of the river ere sundown; but, alas! the 
fickle wind played us false. It gradually died 
away, the sail gave two or three wild, spasmodic 
flaps, and fell off ‘‘ limp as a rag,’’ and abreast of 
Deal’s Island we were in the midst of a dead 
calm. | 
We poled into:the swash, dropped our anchor, 
and sought shelter from the scorching rays of the 
sun beneath the inviting shade of our awning. 
Toward evening, as the sun began to decline | 
westward, a refreshing breeze cooled the heated 
atmosphere ; and as we concluded to ‘lay to”’ 
until next morning, two of us determined upon an 
exploring expedition to the island. As we were 
strolling up the beach I espied a rose, a white | 
one, growing alone in a barren, desolate looking 
sand spot, and I called the attention of my com- | 
panion to it. 
Together we sauntered up to the place. 


sigh of profound relief, as he wiped the great 


| beads of perspiration from his forehead. 


‘*Why are you so particularly solicitous con- 


| cerning the preservation of this flower ?’’ inquired 


my companion. 

‘* Bekase, mister, this ere fleur has a history, 
an’ I was so feard you’d pull it. The old ’oman 
spied you here, an’ ’gin to holler, an’ I come 
a-runnin’ to save it ef I cud.’ 

Instinctively we stepped back a few paces; for 
we felt that our action was both indiscreet and im- 
petuous. Could it be that my hands were about 
to annihilate this simple yet sublimely impressive 
tribute to the memory of the dead? And yet the 
spot was not suggestive of a tenant-house of death. 

I became interested in the history of the flower, 
and apologizing for my thoughtless and rude in- 
trusion, asked : 

‘* My good friend, does it mark the resting-place 
of some member of your household, or does it com- 
memorate some great event in the history of the 
island ?”’ 

‘* You’re right thar, stranger, about the island. 
The death of that fleur would be the ’struction of 
this ’ere island. ‘The leaves did get knocked off 
a year or two ago, an’ we all liked to got swal- 
lowed up in the big waves.’’ 

I gave myself over to reflection for a moment. 


Not a | I knew that the torch of progressive knowledge 


sign of vegetation, not even a blade of grass was had not yet shed its beneficent light very far into 


| 


visible for yards around the flower, and yet it-| 


seemed to possess a vigorous vitality, its delicate 
and beautiful petals looking as fresh and lively as | 
if strengthened by a mysterious nourishing soil. | 

I was seized with an irresistible desire to possess | 
it, and stooped to pluck it. My desecrating hand | 
was checked in its mission, however, by a faint 
cry which floated to my ears upon the air. 

I looked up. Away along the beach, running 
with the swiftness of a deer, and wildly gesticula- | 
ting with his arms, was a man, hatless, coatless, | 
and as he approached nearer I observed he was | 
also shoeless. As he came up, pale and agitated, 
he exclaimed, between his spasmodic gasp for | 
breath : 

**’Taint—done—is—it—mister ?”’ 

‘*What done? Explain!’’ I replied, in sur- 


prise. 
** The fleur ; you didn’t puil it ?”’ 
“Mei” 
**Oh, I’m so glad, mister!” he said, with a 


+ 





this wilderness of ignorance, and that a few of the 
inhabitants of this sea-girt isle were still shrouded 
in superstitious darkness, and whose minds were 
prolific in the production of supernatural absurdities 
and legendary narrations. Nevertheless, prompted 
by curiosity to develop the history of the flower, 
and seconded by my companion, [ gave myself 
over to the hands of our new-found acquaintance, 
who conducted us to his house. Without even a 
sign of recognition of our presence, so anxious 
was she to learn the fate of the mysterious (to us) 
rose, that she sprang from the door, and with a 


| convulsive shudder of fear, ran toward her hus- 


band, and eagerly inquired: 

** The fleur—is it safe?’’ 

‘*Safe and sound,’’ he answered, as a smile of 
ineffable satisfaction illumined his countenance. 

‘*Good! Good !’’ she gleefully shouted, em- 
phasizing her words with hand-clapping. We were 
conducted into the house, and between the vigo- 
rous puffs which she gave at a dirty clay pipe, 
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and vociferous admonitions to the children to be 
quiet, I succeeded in collecting the fragments of 
her story, and weaving them into tangible shape, 
and here it is: 

Many years ago, long before the woodman’s axe 
reéchoed through the primal forests of Maryland ; 
before the rude hut of the pioneer settler marked 
the introduction of progressive civilization ; it 
was at a time when the red man hunted in the 
wilds of the virgin forests, fished in the quiet 
stream, and warred upon the undulating plains, 
and when he was ‘‘ monarch of all he surveyed ;”’ 
the Nanticokes were a powerful tribe of Indians 
at this period, whose domains covered a large area 
of territory. They were avaricious and warlike, 
and a bitter enmity existed between them and a 
tribe inhabiting Virginia. Flying Cloud, the chief 
of the Nanticokes, was a man of magnificient phy- 
sical proportions, a formidable warrior; fierce, 
cruel and treacherous; the very embodiment of 
villainy. And yet, with this compound of the 
base qualities of his savage nature, there was one 
who exercised a marvelous influence over him, 
who could open the doors of his callous heart, 
excite his emotions, and touch his sympathies. 
This one was his daughter, Wild Fawn, whom, he 
said, ‘‘ the Great Spirit had sent as a light for his 
wigwam.”’ 

During one of their incursions into the enemy’s 
country they captured several hostile braves, and 
when they returned to their own lodges it was 
determined to burn them at the stake. Among 
the prisoners was one, a tall, handsome fellow, 
whom Wild Fawn determined to save from the 
terrible torture which awaited him. 

‘* Brave not afraid to die,’’ he said, **‘ but he 
loves Wild Fawn.”’ 

‘¢ Wild Fawn will save him,’’ she answered. 

Flying Cloud, with an angry scowl upon his 
brow, and his thin, compressed lips tightly closed, 
listened to the appeals of his daughter in behalf 
of the prisoner. 

“‘ Squaw got no heart ; no good for Nanticoke,”’ 
he simply replied, as she ceased speaking. 

Wild Fawn persisted in her entreaties, however, 
and eventually gained the chief’s consent to remit 
the sentence. 

With a cry of joy she ran to the stake where the 
prisoners were already bound, and severing the 
cords conducted the brave to her own lodge. 

One day Wild Fawn wandered far into the soli- 
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tude of the mighty forest. The shadows of twi- 
light had deepened into the gloom of night, and 
still she returned not. 

Flying Cloud became restless and ‘suspicious. 
The whole tribe was in a great commotion at 
her prolonged absence. Suddenly Flying Cloud 
aroused himself from the dreamy reverie into 
which he had fallen, and commanded the prisoner, 
in company with a guard of his braves to go in 
search of his daughter, saying, with an air of 
fiendish delight: 

‘*Go find ; come back alone, arrow open cow- 
ard’s heart !’’ 

The company disappeared in the darkness, and 
penetrating into the interior of the forest found 
Wild Fawn lying upon the ground crying bitterly, 
and unable to walk, having sprained her ankle in 
a fall. 

Tenderly her lover raised her up, and support- 
ing her upon his brawny arm retraced their steps 
to the village, where in due time they arrived, 
and Wild Fawn was received with great joy. 

The Nanticoke braves were jealous of the pris- 
oner ; they were conscious of the attachment Wild 
Fawn had formed for him, and on more than one 
occasion he was saved from cruel assassination at 
their hands by her vigilance and courage. 

They filled the ears of Flying Cloud with inge 
niously concocted stories of her treason to her 
tribe ; of how she had persistently refused to enter 
the lodges of his braves, and of her devotion to 
the prisoner. Flying Cloud became morose and 
cruel toward Wild Fawn, and an unhappy es- 
trangement was the result. The persecution of 
the braves and paternal hatred served only to 
cement firmer the bond of love between herself 
and the prisoner, and rather than suffer the taunts 
and jeers of her tribe, they determined to elope. 

In the gloaming of a beautiful summer evening 
they carried into execution their hazardous under- 
taking. Crossing the Nanticoke in a canoe, they 
were confronted on the opposite shore by a brave 
who had been out on a fishing expedition. Nota 
word passed between them. While they hastened 
onward the brave gave a prolonged whoop, which 
resounded through the woods, and springing into 
his canoe plied his paddle vigorously, and almost 
ere the bow had touched the sands on the other 
| shore he jumped out, and hastened with all speed 
| to communicate the startling intelligence to Fly- 


ing Cloud that Wild Fawn had deserted his locdge. 











With a wild cry of rage and despair Flying 
Cloud immediately summoned six of his braves, 
and started them in pursuit. Crossing the river 
they were soon lost to view in the deep gloom 
which had settled over the forest. 

Wild Fawn and her lover still pressed onward, 
until exhausted and with her flesh torn and bleed- 
ing from the numerous wounds made by briars, 
she sank down helpless upon the ground. Her 
lover offered her words of encouragement, and 
was in the act of bathing her wounds with spring- 
water, when the glare of a light fell upon them, 
and with a savage yell their pursuers were upon 
them, and they were again captives. 

Her lover was pinioned to a tree, and there 
before her eyes his body was filled with arrows 
until life was extinct. 


Wild Fawn’s arms were tied behind her, and | 


with a throbbing heart and in dejected spirits she 
was made to march in front of her captors. 
The sky had become overcast with dark-looking 


of the rushing waters a terrible storm burst upon 
them. Just as they were descending the sloping 
beach a blinding flash of lightning, followed by a 
terrific clap of thunder, startled them. Wild Fawn 
fell to the ground, struck down by the electric 
bolt. They were paralyzed with fear, and trem- 
bled violently. Fiercer and fiercer grew the 
storm. The great winds swept with a devastating 
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hand through the country. The thunder roared 
and rolled incessantly, and the lightning flashed 
and scintillated in frightful grandeur, and the 
huge angry waves foamed and hissed and swal- 
lowed up the Indians and rolled over the island. 

When the morning dawned the sun rose upon a 
scene of destruction and desolation. No traces 
of Indians could be found, and yet the body of 
Wild Fawn was found on the spot where it fell! 

Overcome by remorse, Flying Cloud stood 
weeping over the prostrate and inanimate form of 
his beautiful daughter. He bared his breast, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘I was cruel to her, and the Great 
Spirit has been revenged. Shoot !’’ 

And an arrow from the bow of one of his 
trusted braves pierced his heart, and he fell life- 
less by the side of the body of his daughter. 

Upon the spot where this tragic event oc- 
curred, a white rose—emblematic of the purity of 
the life of Wild Fawn—sprang up, and the story 


of the circumstances, with variations, has been 
clouds, and when they arrived within the sound | 


handed down from generation to generation ; and 
to this day there are many on the Island who 
believe it, and who hold to the declaration that 
with the pulling of the flower will follow the de- 
struction of the island and the inhabitants thereof. 

‘‘That’s the story, stranger,’’ remarked the 
islander, as his wife finished. ‘‘ The winds blow 
agin’ it, and the waters dash over it, but it still 
stays thar.’’ 


PARTING. 


F. E. HaAmMItton. 


“ NOTHING but friends!’ 
Our journey ends 
From now, together ; 
Only a day 
Wiled away 
Thro’ sunny weather. 


This is the end. 

Our paths shall tend 
Apart, forever— 

Thy form I’ll see 

No more; to me 
Forgotten never! 





May life to thee 
The fairest be, 
Nor sorrow trouble; 
May angels keep 
Watch without sleep, 
Thy joys to double! 


Ah me! My heart 
Is loth to part, 
While naught it is to you; 
Vet it must be; 
May heaven bless thee,— 
Sweet one, adieu! Adieu! 
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Centenarian Necrology.—We give below a | 
continuation of a contribution from the pen of | 
Lyman H. Bagg, Esq., of New York, on this sub- | 
ject, the first installment appearing in our last | 
number: 

ECHOES FROM THE REVOLUTION. 

Aletus (Lettis) B. Steele, who died at Paskack, New 
Jersey, April 20th, 1877, was born at New Bedford, Sep- 
tember 2d, 1774, and was a prominent Whig politician | 
when Henry Clay ran for President. His father was a cap- 
tain of the Massachusetts line, who was present with Wash- 
ington at Yorktown. John Cochran, who died at Lamb’s 
Creek, Pennsylvania, August 15th, 1877, aged 101 years, 
7 months, was a native of Bennington, Vermont, whose 
mother, at the time of the battle of August 16th, 1777, rode 
away from danger on horseback, carrying him in her arms. 
Peter Hammond, who died at Geneseo, Illinois, on his 
102d birthday, was born at Newtown, Massachusetts, April 
oth, 1776, and claimed to be the oldest living Freemason, 
by virtue of his admittance to that Order in 1799. His 
father was one of the party who destroyed the British tea in 
Boston harbor. Matthew Moseley, who died last May at 
West Point, Georgia, aged 110, was said to retain memories 
of the Revolutionary war; Harmon Lovinggood, of Elbert 
County, Georgia, aged 107, died a week later; and James 
Robinson, who died two months earlier at Gogginsville, in 
the same State, aged 102, was well known as the uncle of 
General Braxton Bragg. Another Georgian, who died about 
the middle of March, 1878, was Larkin Turner, of Meri- 
wether County, aged 110. The only illness of his life was 
a short attack of fever; his first taste of medicine was taken 
in his rooth year, and finally, when he felt the end approach- 
ing, he refused to lie down, but settled himself firmly in his 
chair and died sitting erect, and without a struggle. Lan- 
caster Hodges, a negro, who died at Brownfield, Maine, 
May 2d, 1878, was born at Danvers, Massachusetts, in 
January 1771, and was living in the house of General 
Gideon Foster at the time of the Lexington and Concord 
fight. The departure for this of the General and his Minute 
Men, and their return with the dead and wounded, he dis- 
tinctly recollected for a century afterward. He became 
blind at about the age of 65, and in his last year was some- 
what deaf; but “on his ro5th anniversary he was so in- 
spirited with the company and music that he arose unaided, 
and treated his visitors to a series of dances.” Evidence 
presented at that time was said to place the fact of his age 
beyond dispute. 

Thomas Day, who died at Chelsea, Massachusetts, April 
19th, 1877, aged 102 years, 9 months, and John Martin, 
who died at Westfield, Vermont, three weeks later, aged 
104, were mentioned as persistent users of tobacco until the 
very last. Joseph Mishow, who died at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, at the close of June, 1877, aged 103 years, 





3 months, 23 days, was of French extraction, and became | 


the father of fifteen children. He was born at Madawaska, 
now in the State of Maine, lived there till the age of ninety, 
and enjoyed good health till ten years later, when his flesh 
began to dry upon his bones, so that at last he resembled a 
mummy rather than a living being. Trueman Pratt, aged 
102 years, 7 months, died at Baltimore, December Ist, 1877 ; 
and Rollin Pratt, aged 107, died at Olean, New York, last 
May. Dell Noblitt, a prominent citizen of Wilmington, 
Delaware, who died there January 2Ist, 1878, was born at 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, October rgth, 1777. He was of 
French Huguenot extraction, and twice married, having 
sixteen children, and eighty later descendants of three 
generations. He avoided liquor and tobacco, ate a very 
moderate quantity of food, and always went to bed at nine 
o’clock. John Jackson, who died in February, 1878, at 
Tianna, Long Island, aged 104 years and 27 days, followed 
the business of a horse-breaker until injured by a fall from 
a colt a few years ago; and he always attended town-meet- 
ing. The last public appearance of Tourtelotte Inman, who 
died at Milford, Massachusetts, March 18th, 1878, aged 
100, was at the election, when he cast his vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler. A few days before Inman’s death occurred 
that of William McLoughlin, of Ainsworth, Louisiana, 
aged 105, who never wore spectacles, never lost a tooth, and 
never was sick till his last day, and whose father lived to 
the age of 106. Tunis Brazee, of Tyringham, Massachu- 
setts, known as “‘ Uncle Tunee,” who earned his living by 
making baskets, died in December, 1877, aged 102. John 
Strang, aged 1o1, died at Collins, New York, on the 12th of 
last February; and a few days later, at White Lake, died 
Peter J. Pinther, aged 108, one of the first settlers of Sulli- 
van County, leaving behind a brother aged 110. Nancy 
Marshall, who was born at Greenwich, Connecticut, August 
18th, 1770, and died there June 22d, 1877, was married in 
1795 to Ira Mead, an ex-Revolutionary soldier, who with her 
brother, inspired terror among all the Tories and cowboys of 
that region. Her story has been told at great length in the 
Herald. ‘She remembered well the time of Putnam’s en- 
campment on ‘ Horseback,’ and his daring ride down the 
steps while flying from the British,” and always insisted that 
the record of the family Bible, which named August 18th, 
1775, as her birthday was a ‘clerical error.’’ The census 
report of 1850 designated her as being then in her 8oth 
year, and from that time forth-she lived with her grand- 
niece, Mrs. Joseph Jefferson. The physician who attended 
her in her last illness was the only one she ever had occa- 


| sion to employ. A few months later died at Baltimore, her 


native place, Mary Sipes, aged 99 years, 4 months, whose 
husband, John Sipes, a Revolutionary veteran, died a half 
century before. During the presidency of Jefferson she 
lived at the White House, engaged as an upholsterer, and in 
the course of her life she saw all the Presidents of the United 
States, and spoke with mostof them. Mrs. Elizabeth Thom- 
son, who died at Norristown, Pennsylvania, on the 28th of 
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last December, celebrated her rotst birthday on the previous 
month, when the youngest of her forty-eight great-grand- 
children, a child of three months; was among the company 
present. Her children numbered eleven, and her grand- 
children eighty, and the historic event of her life was the 
offering a glass of water to President Washington, who re- 
warded her with a grasp of the hand. Mrs. Patience Albro, 
who died at Foster, Rhode Island, at the close of last Febru- 
ary, aged 102, had lived on the same farm for 75 years, and 
“distinctly remembered seeing Lafayette march through the 
village with his regiment during the Revolution.” 


When did kings begin to use the plural form 
‘«we,’’ and when was it adopted by editors? 

Boston, Mass. CaxTON. 

It is said to have been used first by King John of Eng- 
land, A.D. 1119. The German and French sovereigns first 
followed the example of King John in 1200. When editors 
commenced saying “ we,’’ we do not know. 


Can the editor explain whence the word d/ack- 
guard Aerives its signification ? “i. G.” 

Washington, D. C. 

In all great houses, but particularly in royal residences, 
there were a number of mean and dirty dependents, whose 
office it was to attend the woodyard, sculleries, etc. Of 
these (for in the lowest depth there was a lower still) the 
most forlorn wretches seem to have been selected to carry 
coals to the kitchens, halls, etc. To this smutty regiment, 
who rode in the cart with the pots and kettles, which, with 
every other article of furniture, were then moved from 
palace to palace, the people, in derision, gave the name of 
blackguards, a term since become sufficiently familiar. 


Please kindly inform a subscriber particulars 
as to the origin of the ‘‘ Cap of Liberty” as asym- 
bol of freedom. E. MUHLBACH. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

In early times none but the freeborn claimed the privilege 
of wearing a cap. Slaves were obliged to appear bare- 
headed ; and whenever the day came that freedom was the 
reward of faithful servitude, one of the ceremonies used in 
the manumission of the slave was the placing of a cap on 
the head by the former master. Thus the cap or hat became 
the symbol of liberty, and was the standard around which 
the spirit of patriotism rallied in many a revolution. 


If the editor can kindly inform me when, where 
and how originated the office of middleman, I 
would feel under obligation. It has been a 
matter of discussion between others and myself, 
which I hope you can settle for us. 

Chicago, Lil. B. FREEMAN. 

The actual name of middleman is of Irish origin. It was 
found, early in the eighteenth century, to be by far more 
pleasant and satisfactory for the non-resident proprietor of a 
great but neglected Irish property to come to terms with 
some plausible land-jobber than to raise his rents from the 
semi-barbarous tillers of the soil. The English noblemen, 
the governors of some English hospital, or the dons of some 








English college shrank from personal contact with a swarm- 
ing clan of sub-tenantry, who talked Erse, and of whom it 
was impossible to predicate with any degree of certainty 
when they would not and when they only could not pay. 
The glib, jovial middleman appeared to bridge over the gulf 
between lord and vassals. He was to the absentee landlord 
what a broker is to an ordinary purchaser at an auction, in- 
suring to him at any rate a guaranteed minimum of rent, 
and screwing what he could out of the timidity of the culti- 
vators. Middlemen were very seldom shot. As compared 
with agents and tithe proctors they were almost popular, so 
cautiously did they squeeze the sponge from which their 
gains were wrung. And it would be easy to-day in Ireland 
to point to many a fair estate which has passed in fee-simple 
into the possession of the descendants of the former middle- 
man. Does this explanation sufficiently comprehend your 
question ? 


Who was Major Jack Downing? Can you 
favor me and other readers with a brief sketch of 


him? CoMPILER. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Seba Smith, the original author of ‘ Major Jack Down- 
ing,” was born in Buckfield, Maine, September 14th, 1792. 
Having received a liberal education at Brunswick College, 
where he graduated in 1818, with the reputation of a supe- 
rior classical and mathematical scholar, he engaged in the 
profession of journalism, and formed a connection with the 
press in Portland. During the political excitement occa- 
sioned by the administration of General Jackson, he wrote 
for a newspaper in that city the series of humorous and 
satirical letters which, under the signature of “ Major Jack 
Downing,” at once attracted the attention of the public, and 
have since attained wide celebrity. Their palpable hits at 
several of the prominent politicians of the day, the pungent 
raciness of their style, and their caustic handling of the great 
public questions then at issue, joined to a singularly fresh 
and dexterous application of the Yankee vernacular, gave 
them a popularity which has seldom been equaled by any 
productions of the kind. They were extensively copied by 
the press; their pointed sayings passed from mouth to mouth; 
many of their phrases entered into general circulation as 
familiar proverbs, even after their origin was lost sight of, 
and more than one successful imitator rejoiced in the laurels 
which he had appropriated from the modest down-East 
militia officer. In 1838 the “ Letters” were collected in a 
volume, and since that time have been often reprinted. 

Mr. Smith removed to New York in 1842, where he con- 
tinued his labors in journalism for several years. He was 
also the author of a metrical romance, in seven cantos, 
entitled “ Powhatan,’’ published in 1841, and of numerous 


| occasional poems which appeared in the periodicals of the 


day. Mr. Smith was the husband of Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, whose numerous poems, novels and essays have 
given her a distinguished place among the women of note 
in American letters. His latter years were clouded with con- 
stant infirmity and disease, which, with his partial depriva- 
ation of hearing, secluded him in a great measure from soci- 
ety. He died at Patchogue, Long Island, July 29th, 1868. 
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Husbands—Wives—Mothers.—My revered mother | 


was vigorously opposed to what she called tittle-tattle, that 
is, useless chatter and neighborly gossip; therefore she kept 
her young brood so occupied that this dangerous use of the 
tongue was avoided. I do not think her wise in this re- 
spect beyond her own times; but she was wise far beyond 
our own. Delighting herself in elevated thought, easily 
enthused by the utterance of great ideas, whether in prose 
or verse, she was careful to lead the minds of her children 
into the same channel. Unfortumately, her strict Puritanic 
education had made Shakspeare a sealed book to her; but 
Milton was a never-failing source not only of delight but 
comfort. 

‘“‘T like to know that such have been,” she would say, in 
view of Milton, Lady Jane Grey, and Lady Russell. “I 
feel as if they produced something that I find I might have 
done under like circumstances.” 

And so she would, even to martyrdom at the stake, had 
the times required it of her. We need more such mothers, 
to infuse into the veins of their children the life-blood of 
heroism, noble endeavor, and a living sense of that which 
Wordsworth calls 


Stern daughter of the voice of God, 
Duty ; and to the child trained 


“With such a mother, faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood; and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him; and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.’’ 

It was the custom, when I was a child, for my mother to 
seat herself, work in hand, and gather us all around the 
centre table of an evening, where we read by turns aloud, 
and occupied ourselves at our embroidery, knitting, lace- 
making, etc. Nor was our reading trivial or unimproving. 
The Bible, history, biography, essays, Allen’s “ Call to the 
Unconverted,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Baxter’s ‘ Saint’s 
Rest,”’ travels, etc., relieved by the “Arabian Nights,”’ 
“Don Quixote,” and even the “Castle of Otronto” and 
“Children of the Abbey.” Some few other novels of the 
period we read by ourselves; somewhat by stealth, I must 
confess, and though the quality of some of these was cer- 


tainly very broad, they passed innocuous through our inno- | 


cent minds, 

Active children, full to the brim with life and mental 
proclivities, are not easily kept employed, and my mother 
must have sometimes half despaired what to do with us; 
but she was as resolute as conscientious, and we had our 
daily lessons, our daily task at the needle, and were expected 
to superintend by turns the various departments of house- 
keeping. This was the New England method.of managing 
a household in old Puritan families, and really I see nothing 
better, nothing better likely to advance the high interests of re- 
ligion and morality. I think in our family the belief in hell 
and the devil was of a somewhat mitigated kind. I never 
heard my mother enforce any principle by reference thereto. 





The laws of right, of truth, justice and affection were firmly 
presented and rigidly enforced, without any scolding or any 
beating, or that miserable, life-consuming fretting so preva- 
lent in our time. 

Dr. Bethune said once: “ Happy is the household over 
which a New England wife presides; biessed the child 
whose cradle is rocked by the hand, whose slumber is hal- 
lowed by the prayers of a New England mother.”’ 

People were more hospitable in the past than in our time, 
for the means of locomotion over bad roads made it neces- 
sary for neighbors within an area of ten miles to visit each 
other rather than make calls, hence families were rarely 
alone. “It is a blessing to have many guests at thy table,” 
is an Oriental proverb, My mother used to say it is a help 
in raising children to have guests of fine manners and supe- 
rior mind, as infusing polite as well as reverent ideas. [ 
am sure our hospitality was always a help and a delight to 
us children. We were expected to listen to conversation, 
and to assist in household courtesies, which is a good 
method of creating thoughtful women as well as elegant 
ladies. 

It is not in the American character to treat women with 
contempt. Men are predisposed to regard them tenderly 
and with honor. We have no proverbs like the Italian, 
“For whom doves the blind man’s wife adorn herself?” and 
not till late years did men fail to give up the best position in 


cars, stages, boats, everywhere to a woman. No man would 


_ be seated and see a woman stand; but since the sex has 


grown more aggressive, and made claims to equality, much 
of the old chivalric courtesy has disappeared. 

Women certainly are growing more sharp, more willful, 
more independent. Much of this has been needed, as is 
apparent in our sentimental literature, and mistaken ideas 
about what is feminine; still, in our transition state, where 
women free their discontent with dirk, pistol, and, more 
horrible still, by poison, we may see that we have much to 
learn, and men have much to fear from us. 
fellow exclaims, with Mark Antony : 

** As to my wife, 
I would you had her spirit in such another ; 
The third of the world is yours, which, with a snaffle, 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife!’’ 

Much of this domestic trouble arises from the old-fash- 
ioned idea of subordinating women, most especially a wile. 
Women contemn this, and insist upon equality, and indeed 
every woman may rightly feel that a man must be excep- 
tionably manly, and generously made to justify his claim to 
any superiority; but still this kind of rebellion sits poorly 
upon a wife, and a wise man will take heed how he ex- 
cites it. 

In the future I believe fewer women will marry. 


Many a poor 


Thou- 
sands of both sexes are not adapted to marriage; they have 
not the tenderness, wise forbearance, nor prudence essential 


to the relation. By prudence I mean a certain discretion, 


which will preserve her from any levity or coquetry which 
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may be fatal to the honor of her household or the dignities | 
of a wife. Talleyrand once said, “ Prudence in a woman | 
should be an instinct, not a virtue;’’ and this is most true, 
for without this inborn shield she is but a poor thing. That 
was a fine, self-reliant saying of Charlotte Bronté’s, the es- 
sence, as it were, of what Talleyrand said, when she writes : 
“The more solitary, the more friendless, the more unsus- 
tained I am, the more will I respect myself.” 
I think no woman should become a wife unless her affec- 
tion and respect for her husband be of that entireness that | 
she will be willing in a degree to be subordinated; not that | 
she will be servile, but subordinate her selfism that she may | 
exalt his entire manliness; and he in return will so foster 


her affection that he will crown her with all the dignities of | 
a wife. 

A woman who is a true woman does not barter herself for 
gold, estate or position—nothing is equivalént to her own | 
worth short of entire surrender of the heart, and when this | 


mutual consecration is affected it is poor thought and poor | 
talk as to which shall rule. 

I suppose the motive to marriage will be high or low, as | 
the parties are elevated or otherwise. The following case | 
of a pair in Wisconsin is not so bad. The bride, quite 
young, tells her story in her own way, to the justice who 
married them : 

“You see, I met my man a few days ago, and he had just 
lost his wife, poor man! My husband died last week, and 
left me with four children; this man had four children 
also; the oldest of his was born on the same day with my | 
oldest; and the birthday of his youngest was the birthday 
of my youngest; the age of the little critters being six 
months, and it seemed so pretty to us to have all the little 
critters round the house together.” 

Marriage implies a family and children, for nothing seems 
more desolate than a childless union, For this reason I 
have always felt great sympathy for Napoleon I. in severing 
his tie to the lovely Josephine, though it had been better in 
his case, and would be better in all others, to adopt children | 
rather than sustain a solitary house. I have heard babyish | 
men complain that when their wives became mothers they 
found themselves neglected. What is to be done in such 
cases? If the husband is childish, and the woman meagre 
of soul, all the fretting and all the counsel in the world will 
not mend the matter. 

The motive for marriage must be always in part the ex- 
pectation of offspring, and this of itself enlarges and harmo- 
nizes the life, deepening the great responsibilities adhering 
to intelligent rational beings. “The future destiny of the 
child is always the work of the mother,” said Napoleon, 
which is true in a deeper sense than the great man compre- 
hended. 

If all the pulpits and all the papers in the country would 
devote their labors to expounding the duties and delights of 
the family relation, for one year, they would have food 
enough for speech and thought. American children are 
certainly unlovable. The absence of reverence, the lack of 
conscientiousness, is telling fearfully upon the national char- | 
acter. It is time for mothers to awake to a better sense of 
what they owe to their children. Now and then a beautiful | 
child appears “ who does God’s will and knows it not;”’ but | 





| made his escape. 


| responsible. 


the majorities need something more than sugar plums and 
rose water to induce them to walk in the right track. It is 


| not enough to coax and plead with an obstinate, unwhole- 
| some child; but he must be made to know that there is a 


law of righteousness for him to obey, or it will be the worse 
for him; better a brief suffering in childhood than the pen- 


| alty of an outraged law later in life. 


I once heard a poor sensitive woman, who had been 


| driven by sheer necessity to whip her boy into obedience, 


say to him, “I do not want to whip you; but you are so dis- 
obedient that I can’t help it,” to which the bad boy promptly 
replied, “ You lie; you like it, you know you do,’ and 
Now this boy was unfortunate in having 
a weak mother, and the woman was unfortunate in being 


| wife or mother at all; she only swelled the number of un- 


happy imbeciles who go down to an early grave. 

Women fit for wives should have good health and nerves, 
or they are unfit to become mothers. It is pitiful to see 
weak women, hysterical, disheartened, struggling for the 
mastery over unruly children, or yielding the contest, and 
leaving them to their own “ will,’’ which is anything but 
“sweet,” and so society is demoralized through them and 
theirs. It is the law of life that the strongest will rule; but 
this need not imply servility, abuse, or ill-temper. A certain 


| duchess, suspected of being a witch, was asked how it was 


that she obtained such an ascendency over the queen. ‘“ By 
the power which a strong mind always has over a weak 
one,” was her reply. 

Men are often terribly afraid that they shall be “hen- 


| pecked,” and he who fears it assuredly has already fallen 


under the stigma. .So the best thing be done, and the best 
order attained, it does not matter whether the guiding spirit 


| be man or woman; nevertheless, a woman is none the less 


contemptible who belittles or degrades the man whose posi- 
tion of respect or otherwise involves her own. 
I think the father is culpable who becomes so immersed 


| in the pursuits of business, pleasure, or ambition that he 


leaves the moral training of the child almost exclusively to 
the mother. It is an onerous duty, and requires not only 
strength of mind but of body also, and the father is equally 
Rarely are parents disappointed in their chil- 
dren who wisely codperate in the management of them. 


Mothers of nerve and intelligence, like the sturdy sailors’ 
| wives of New England of whom I have spoken, may do 
| this; but as a rule mothers need the helping, firm hand of 


the father to produce the results so happily described by 
Lord Brougham, who says, “Give a child the habit of 
sacredly regarding the truth, of carefully respecting the pro- 
perty of others, of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of 
improvidence which can involve him in distress, and he will 


| just as likely think of rushing into the element in which he 


cannot breathe as of lying, or cheating, or stealing.” 

How often has a mother longed for the one kind appre- 
ciative word from the husband which never came, till she 
has wept in bitter sorrow, and cried: 


‘* Speak, though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
th d tender pl , thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary, cold 
Than a forsaken birdsnest filled with snow 
Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine.”” 


Husbands too often deprive a woman of all the pretty 
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illusions of early life by the commonplace way in which they 
treat them after the honeymoon is over. Hear what the 
stout Dr. Witherspoon asserts in this connection, as if it 
were not only an ugly fact, but one to be expected and de- 
sired, whereas I believe the longer a woman retains a touch 
of youthful romance, the more engaging and not the less 
useful she will be. 

“Men talk in raptures,’”’ says the Doctor, “ of youth and 
beauty, wit and sprightliness; but after seven years of 
union, not one of them is to be compared to good family 
management, which is seen at every meal, and felt every 
hour in the husband’s purse.”’ 

There is a ring of homely truth as well as of kindly appre- 
ciative wisdom in the following extract from a letter written 
by Napoleon to his ill-tempered brother Louis, who had 
married Hortense, the daughter of Josephine : 

“You have the best and most virtuous of wives, and you 
make her wretched. Let her dance as much as she likes; 
it is natural at her age. My wife is forty, but from the 
battle-field I write, telling her to go to balls; and you want 
a girl of twenty, who sees her life passing away, who retains 
all its illusions, to live like a nun, or like a nurse, always 
washing her baby Make the mother of your children 
happy; there is but one way; it is to show her great esteem 
and confidence.” 

If men fully recognized the sanctities of the marriage 
relation, they would better estimate the perils, discomforts, 
and real burdens which it involves to a woman. They 


would better foster her graces of character, and that purity of 
thought and feeling which renders chaste wedlock original. 


I will not so much as name those men, little more than 
brutes, who not only coerce, but abuse with tongue and 
hand and foot, the mother of their children. A good temper 
in a man is not so common as many suppose. We have not 
outgrown many barbarisms, and in place of old-fashioned 
tyrannies thousands of men take up the smooth wiliness of 
the hypocrite, and are bright, and smiling, and genial 
abroad, but tyrannical, sullen and disagreeable in a thou- 
sand ways in their own family. Few wives can honestly 
write as did Lady Russell to the cruel, moody King James, 
hoping to defend the memory of the man whom she so 
greatly served and honored : 

“*] do humbly beg your Majesty would be so charitable as 
to believe that he, who in all his life was observed to act 
with the greatest clearness and sincerity, would not at the 
point of death do so disingenuous and false a thing as to 
deliver for his own what was not properly and expressly so. 
And if, after the loss in such a manner, of the best husband 
in the world, I were capable of any consolation, your 
Majesty only could offer it by having better thoughts of 
him.” 

This is wifely and beautiful; but if a woman cannot say 
anything of her husband in a like vein, she should at least 
refrain from speaking ill of him. Nothing is more revolting 
to a fine taste than to hear a woman, who sits at the board 
and shares the nightly pillow of a man, abuse and malign 
him. The confidence implied should shield him from her 
obloquy. 

Few men and women are so expressed in character as to 
excite our enthusiasm; few of us are very highly developed; 








but this very mediocrity involves much that is worthy of our 
love, and even admiration. A nation of Admirable Crich- 
tons would be intolerable; and even the few great men and 
women of the world were a disturbing element for the time 
being, though eventually great good came from them. 
Thomas Fuller poetically said in this view, ‘* Moderation is 
the silken string running through the pearl-chain of all the 
virtues,” which ought to reconcile us to the dimness of ordi- 
nary capabilities. 

The great Sir Thomas More lays before us a common- 
place but very genial estimate of what we owe to each other 
in every-day life : 

“T must talk with my wife, and chat with my children, 
and I have somewhat to say to my servants; for all these 
things I reckon as a part of business, except a man will 
resolve to be a stranger at home; and with whomsoever 
either nature, or chance, or choice has engaged a man in 
any commerce, he must endeavor to make himself as agree- 
able to those about him as he honestly may.” 

“ Blessed be the hand that prepares a pieasure for a child,” 
said Douglas Jerrold; “for there is no saying when and 
where it may bloom forth.” 

In a word, men and women have no right to marry unless 
prepared to establish an orderly, genial home; they resign 
much of wild freedom and selfishness for this purpose. 
What Bacon says of man will in our age apply to women 
also; for she, if she take upon herself the marriage relation, 
will find its duties incompatible with “ great enterprises.” 
The ambitious woman, no less than man, will find a certain 
moderation in the good or the bad naturally follow in the 
wake of home life. I believe a man is generally the worse 
for marrying what is generally called a clever woman. Not 
that such are not likely to be gentle and tender, and neat 
and orderly, but the wear and tear of conflicting interests 
and sensibilities is too much for human endurance; hence 
learned and scientific men as a rule prefer women of little 
force; and it would be better for learned, Madame-De-Staél- 
kind of women to do the same, or not marry at all, most 
especially where they may be compelled, as in our country, 
not only to write books, but to do so in order to find bread. 
Literary men marry rich wives, and find their account in so 
doing; but as a rule literary women have not been sordid. 
But hear what Lord Bacon says: “‘ He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune; for they are impe- 
diments to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief.” 

Yes, marriage is an estate by itself, and should be so con- 
sidered. Men and women, without any consideration of 
fitness, rush into it, and suffer the consequences of their 
rashness, whereas it would be well to consider how much is 
truly involved; how much of selfism must be put aside; 
ambition frustrated ; expense incurred ; responsibilities taken 
up; aye, and the way blocked up to all erratic, foolish en- 
terprises. In these piping times of peace marriage should 
not be lightly incurred; it should be made a solemn, reli- 
gious study in order to make the world better and more 
beautiful. Those whose health and affections may justify 
them in assuming the relation, even then would do well to 
ponder the following fine extract from Jeremy Taylor: 

‘Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all offences 
of each other in the beginning of their conversation; every 
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little thing can blast an infant blossom; and the breath of 
the south can shake the little rings of the vine, when first 
they begin to curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy; but 
when by age and consolidation they stiffen into the hardness 
of a stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the sun and 
the kisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters, they can 
endure the storms of the north, and the loud noises of a tem- 
pest, and yet never be broken; so are the early unions of an 
unfixed marriage—watchful and observant, jealous and busy, 
inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm at every un- 
kind word. After the hearts of the man and the wife are 
endeared and hardened by mutual confidence and experi- 
ence, longer than artifice and pretence can last, there are a 
great many remembrances, and some things present, that 
dash all little unkindnesses in pieces.,’’ E. O. S. 


The Empty Horror.—We are approaching a crisis. No 
reference is intended to the political one which many party 
orators insist will burst upon us at the next election for 
President. Yet that I have in mind may involve serious 
deliberation on the part of our highest legislative authority, 
and possibly lead to the organization of new wings in the 
Republican or Democratic parties. Splits have grown out 
of differences of opinion occasioned by incidents of much 
inferior moment to society than the matter which has forced 
me te this deliverance—a sense of duty to my fellows, a 
hope that a few words in season may be instrumental in 
directing the attention of the public earnestly to the subject, 
so that by vigorous measures the impending crisis shall be 
squarely confronted, and its effects rendered less calamitous. 

At rare intervals a hint has been given by some observant 
economist concerning the accumulations of hollow misery 
which are conspicuously in progress in and around the habi- 
tations of men, especially in the suburbs, and those neigh- 
borhoods of our cities which do not participate in the daily 
or weekly visitations of that product of our later civilization, 
the ash-man. But no sturdy, galvanic cry has been raised 
to awaken the public to its danger. 

Do you, kind reader, live on the outer boundary of one of 
our great cities, where open fields let in the air and sunlight? 
Then you have but to look over your garden fence upon the 
vacant lots adjoining to see how 

**Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa,”’ 

empty tin cans of all forms and dimensions lie about, marr- 
ing the landscape and exasperating your sense.of economy. 
Your neighbor Jones yonder lives in a fine mansion, with a 
considerable retinue of servants to perform the numerous 
duties of the Jones’s domestic establishment. The grounds 
immediately surrounding the house appear to be well kept; 
the lawn is green and velvety. Look over that rear fence. 
*Pon honor you may count up a gross or more of empty 
metallic cases in different phases of rustiness. Every day 
his cook adds one or two to the heap, so that you could, by 
a daily inspection, get an idea as to the kinds of fruit, vege- 
table and sauce Jones’s heart is most set upon. 

But Jones is only one among the multitudes in town and 
country who are addicted to “canned goods.” If there be 
any lingering skepticism in your noddle about the liberal 
way in which canned fruits, canned vegetables and canned 
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meats are swallowed by our people, visit your grocer, and 
contemplate the artistic groupings of tin packages of toma- 
toes, green corn, green peas, asparagus, peaches, pears, 
cherries, etc., in his store-window; and then leisurely run 
your eye over the piles of similar goods on his counters, on 
his shelves, and in the tiers of unopened boxes which form 
regular aisles and passages for customer and clerk. One 
would think, indeed, from the array that the notions of 
Graham and Thrall had taken deep root, and the American 
people were fast becoming vegetarians. One glimpse, how- 
ever, at the window of a popular restaurant will show you 
that the “mixed diet” has the majority, for there choice 
steaks and chops are gracefully disposed among the triangles 
and pyramids of metal-bound garden produce. 

The contents once poured out, the can becomes a waste 
product. Even the prolific brain of an Edison has not sug- 
gested a method for its practical utilization or convenient 
annihilation. Like pins, these cans are manufactured by the 
million; but a pin can be used until its point is bent or 
broken, and then it disappears. Not so your tomato or 
peach or salmon can, The luscious fruit of the vine or tree 
or Oregon River, once out, the tin case becomes an impedi- 
ment to household neatness; it must be cast out—anywhere 
—and anywhere it remains a nuisance. The gaudy label 
which checks its lustrous sides appears to challenge our 
bitterest humor. Kick it aside we may; its hollow cough 
seems a derisive taunt: ‘‘Oho, get me out of the way, if you 
can. I’m part of the age!’ 

It may be suggested that a fertile imagination may easily 
find uses for empty cans; for instance, that they may be 
converted into flower-pots, scoops for sugar and meal, and 
even into lamp-shades and bric-a-brac. Well, how many 
households possess the treasure of that handy son or daughter 
who can deftly work the refractory tin-cylinder into a thing 
of use or beauty? And granting that every household had 
such a “gumptious” member, how many such cylinders 
would he or she be able to convert of the hundred or so 
which come in from the grocers yearly before a te(i)naceous 
protest from the majority would be heard against the mono- 
tonous similarity of the devices? What mechanical genius 
could persist in effort to relieve the public eye of an occa- 
sional tomato-can when the sneer was hurled against his 
neatly painted and ‘ decalcomanied” apology for a genuine 
ceramic, “ It’s only a tin can, anyhow?” 

The local statesman may point to the growing heaps and 
dispersed waifs of hollow tinware as evidences of the en- 
terprise and progress of the American people in agriculture 
and manufacturing industry; the economist may regard them 
as the inevitable incident of improved dietetic preparations; 
the hygienist may gloat over the increased use of vegetables 
and fruits to which they have conduced; and the small boy 
may be delighted by the exhaustless fund of material they 
supply for his experiments in producing noise, and on feline 
or canine tails; nevertheless the fact confronts us that their 
number is increasing by thousands daily, and although out- 
of-door spaces are seemingly illimitable, yet in time we shall 
find ourselves hedged in and our sphere of Jeg and lung 
exercise contracted by rows and heaps of abandoned tin 
cases. Then, to whom or to what shall we flee for deliver- 
ance? 
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I trust that my warning may be in season to awaken pub- | 
lic attention to the impending danger; still better that some | 
prophet, as in the ancient day when calamity threatened, 
will appear to point a way of escape. A few years more, | 
with no successful plan in operation, the crisis will be full 
upon us; when blocked in on all sides by the myriads of | 


yawning tins we shall find no place for our feet, and sud 
denly, with scarce a note of alarm, the vibrant heaps may 


| roll like an Alpine avalanche upon us, crushing our humanity 


to a semblance of that pulpy mass which in times gone by 
was hermetically sealed within its metallic components. 
H. D. 
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Through the courtesy of Lyman C. Draper, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, we are in receipt 
of Vol. VIII. “ Wisconsin Historical Collections,” covering 
period of 1877-1879. It is a pleasure to note the fact that 
the Society is steadily and persistently progressing, bidding 
fair, under the able management of the most prominent gen- 
tlemen of that State, to become (if not already so) a leading 
feature among the State institutions. Our thanks are due 
friend Draper for the consideration shown us. 


Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth. By | 
New York: Har- | 


ARTHUR NICHOLS, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 

per & Brothers. 

A very thorough treatment of the subject of geology in a 
simplified though comprehensive manner. In its arrange- 
ment the author has divided the work into two general 
heads or parts—the first that of Geology proper, and the 
second that of Paleontology. Each general head or part 
has its proper subdivisions, so arranged and set forth that | 
the student of geology will find the subject so well and so | 
thoroughly digested in ail its most material points as to ren- | 
der the study not alone the most easy but a most entertain- 
ing and instructive one. 


Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg. 
By ANNE AvyeERS. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The name of Muhlenberg is a national one, and from its 

associations has become endeared to every American heart. | 

Few names recorded in the annals of our history recall more 

pleasing recollections and identify themselves more con- 

spicuously with the early trials and perplexities of our 
national existence. In the field, as well as in the councils 
of the nation, it equally bears a conspicuous and honorable | 
part. The subject of the present memoir was a nephew of 

** Devil Pete,” or the fighting parson, General Peter Muhlen- 

berg, of Revolutionary fame, as also of that leader in our 

colonial councils and the first speaker of the United States 

Congress, Frederick A. Muhlenberg. His life and work, | 

though not so conspicuous as that of his illustrious ancestors, 

was nevertheless a most enviable and commendable one, 
and his biographer has recorded it in a faithful and most 
acceptable manner. The example set by this son of such | 
worthy sires, in his life and work, is one that strongly com- 
mends itself to every young man throughout the length and | 
breadth of our land, and is worthy of their emulation. We 
can none too strongly commend a careful reading and study | 
ot these memoirs, especially by the rising generation. | 


| A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 


A Novel. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Virginia Bohemians. A Novel. By JoHN EsTEen 

Cooke. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In “ A Foreign Marriage, or Buying a Title,’’ the author, 
in a measure, gives the reader the gist of his story through 
the title. This does not, however, detract from its interest, 
as the reader will discover to his advantage on perusing its 
contents. And we would add, there are many readers no 
doubt who would immensely profit by wisely heeding the 
lessons taught by the experiences of the leading characters 
in this story. 

John Esten Cooke has attained a very favorable position 
among our American writers, and his works have been sub- 
jects of most laudable criticism. He is a very prolific 
writer, yet his works show extreme care and skill in their 
preparation. Especially is this the case in “ The Virginia 
Bohemians,” his latest novel. His style is chaste and pleas 
ing, and shows an evident disposition to avoid the sensa- 
tional, “The characters are, moreover, portrayed with a 
masterly hand; and in the arrangement of the dialogue, he 
displays an aptness quite creditable. It is a story which 


| must find appreciative readers wherever the writings of Mr. 


Cooke have heretofore circulated, and this is certainly wide- 


| spread. 


Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School. Selected and 
arranged by REV. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., author 
of “Songs for the Sanctuary,’ “ Spirit Songs,” etc. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 

In poetic merit and general literary excellence, in lyric 
beauty and spiritual power, in sound doctrine and devout 
aspirations, in variety of subjects, meeting both general and 
special wants, and especially in all the essential elements o! 
true praise, this work appears to be exceptionally strong and 
deserving of the highest commendation. The pervading 
tone is praiseful and devotional. The melodies are gener- 
ally graceful, and such as will easily be caught, while the 
harmonies are, in the main, well arranged and effective 
without presenting technical difficulties or suggesting any 


al 


| Straining after odd “ originalities.” 


The publishers, as is customary with them, have issued it 


| in a very handsome and attractive form, being printed on a 


fine paper of light tint and durably bound in red cloth. The 
inside pages of the cover are also prettily illuminated with 
appropriate Scripture mottoes, printed in color, which gre2tly 
adds to the general appearance and attractiveness of the wor! . 








The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howe Lts. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This charming novel, the latest production of Mr. Howells, 
and which has just passed through a series of the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly,” appears in book form from the hands of its en- 
terprising publishers. It is written in Mr. Howells’ usual 
excellent style, and fully maintains his reputation as an able 
and talented writer of American fiction. It will exert a 
very beneficial influence in disabusing many minds of erro- 
neous impressions entertained on the subject of spiritualism. 
Its careful and thoughtful perusal will enable such to see 
themselves as others see them, and restore their minds to a 
healthy and normal condition. 


Business Life in Ancient Rome. By CHARLEs G. HER- 
RERMANN, PH. D. Half- Hour Series. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Though separated from our merchant princes by well-nigh 
two thousand years, though deprived of many advantages 
which science has bestowed on the latter, the Roman man 
of business was not essentially different from him either as a 
man or as a trader. He was characterized by the same 
love of gain, the same shrewdness, and the same enterprise, 
and often achieved as wonderful success. In all these 
respects the ancient was the peer of the modern merchant. 
One thing only we may claim for our own times: Chris- 
tianity has certainly implanted in us a deeper sympathy with 
the rights and the feelings of our fellow-men, and a greater 
abhorrence of their violation. The picture which Dr. Her- 
bermann draws in this brief though thorough essay of 
business life in Ancient Rome is truly entertaining and in- 
structive, and gives its reader much data whereon most 
valuable comparisons may be made with the business life of 
our modern days. The reader of this little work may truly 
exclaim that ‘‘ history repeats itself’’ in more respects than 
one. 


Ohio Statistics. 1879. LZmbodied in the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of State to the Governor. Columbus: 
Nevins & Myers, State Printers. ; 

We are indebted to our friend, Isaac Smucker, Esq., of 
Newark, Ohio, for a copy of the above important and highly 
valuable document. The contributions from the pen of Mr. 
Smucker of much new and interesting data touching the 
pioneer history of the State, form a valuable and attractive 
feature of the work. 


Lucie Rodey. A Society Novel. By Henry Gre- 
VILLE, author of “ Saveli’s Expiation,” etc. Fhiladel- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

There is a pleasure to be derived from the reading of a 
novel from the pen of Henry Greville, and her readers have 
no reason to fear that their moral sensibilities will be com- 
promised. She is one at least among French writers who 
has the moral courage to respect the feelings of refined and 
cultivated readers, and for which she is deserving of much 
praise. True, it may be said that because she is a woman 
itis not to be expected that she would write up the nasti- 
ness of French society life, as does Zola and certain others. 
On the contrary, her writings possess the one great and dis- 
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tinctive merit in that they show that French society life is 
not wholly corrupt; that there exists, amid the trials and 
temptations that beset the individual member in the congre- 
gate element, some degree of domestic virtues deserving of 
recognition. ‘Lucie Rodey’” teaches a lesson while it 
points a moral, and one that will not be lost upon its 
readers ; and is without question, in point of power and in- 
terest, to be considered one of Greville’s best productions. 


Man Proposes. A Novel of American Life, 
cloth. $1. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The name of the author of this novel is withheld, and we 
presume for the reason that he is too modest in his preten- 
sions. The work of his pen, however, shows the display of 
most excellent judgment in the construction and arrange- 
ment of its plot, and a style exhibiting an easy, graceful 
flow, a refinement of taste and delicacy of expression, with- 
out a corresponding loss of animation, masculine force, or 
picturesqueness. The characters are strongly drawn, and 
the scenes depicted with a spirited realism. Many of the 
characters are charming conceptions, depicted with rare 
grace and delicacy of treatment, some evidently careful 
drawings from life. Asa new subject for public favor we 
see no reason why it should not commend itself to the favor. 
able consideration of a discriminating public. We consider 
it one of the best written novels we have read for some time. 


16m0, 


Our Political Parties. By BENJAMIN J. Terrt, D.D., 
LL.D., formerly President of Genesee College, New York. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dit- 
lingham. 

The Professor, in a pamphlet of eighty-four pages, reviews 
the history of our political parties from the formation of the 
government to the present time, and by a system of reason- 
ing peculiarly his own, assumes to demonstrate as the fact 
that our government as constituted is a centralized power in 
toto, totally disregarding the fact that there exist in the States 
rights which were reserved at the time. This division or 
distribution of powers and respective rights of action made 
by the framers of the Constitution exhibited a wisdom in 
legislation worthy of the highest commendation. To this, 
and to this alone, may be attributed the stability of the 
Republic. That the United States are a nation within dele- 
gated rights and for all purposes of general improvement 
and defence against domestic as well as foreign foes, no sane 
person will deny. But the Professor claims for it more than 
this. He would ignore totalty the theory that States possess 
any rights which the General Government is bound to respect, 
and assumes unlimited and autocratic powers for what he 
deems a consolidated or centralized government. 


Every-Day English. By RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. White is favorably known in literary circles as an 
authority in the English language, and few men have given 
the subject more attention than he during the past few years. 
His acquaintance with our best English literature is exten- 
sive, and the illustrations which he gives in support of his 
theories are so forcible that they rarely fail to convince the 
most skeptical. His present work is a sequel to his ‘‘ Wards 
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and their Uses,’ and takes up the subject of Speech, Writing, 
and Grammar in such a manner that his treatment of the 
same must benefit every careful reader. He devotes a great 
portion of his work also to the presentation of strong argu- 
ments against the efforts of our phonetic reformers. These 
will find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to answer 
the objections, which he sums up in the conclusion of the 
section on writing. 

The work covers the subject thoroughly, and his views 
are such as should strongly commend themselves to every 
scholar and professional man in our country. It is a most 
interesting treatise on the use of the English tongue. 


The Mystery of Allanwold. A Novel. By Mrs. ELI- 

ZABETH VAN LOON, author of “ A Heart Twice Won,” 

“ Under the Willows,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 

son & Brothers. 

A really entertaining and interest-absorbing story from 
beginning to end. It is one of those sort of books that when 
once fully absorbed in its perusal we are loth to lay down 
until the end is reached, There is an intense desire to know 
how the characters are going to fare in the end, and what 
their fate is decreed to be. Our sympathies are intensely 
wrought up by the trials and tribulations of the leading 
characters, and we closely follow their footsteps, constantly 
on the gz? vive for the denouement, which the author by her 
skillful arrangement most successfully brings out in the 
end to our entire satisfaction, and consequent relief to our 
overwrought feelings. Auy person who thinks that a good 
American novel has not yet been written, would do well to 
give this a careful reading. 


A Famous Victory. By an anonymous author. Chicago: 

Fansen, McClurg & Co. 

We can none too strongly commend this book to the 
attention of our political friends, and especially to those who 
constitute what is termed the “ machine.” 
dently knew what he was writing about, and he has written 
that in a manner that forcibly impresses itself upon the mind 


The author evi- 


of the reader. It is a political novel, and shows what sort 
of a man we may expect in the White House unless the 
machine is restrained. The writer has very happily woven 
his personal experiences in a romance that is brilliant and 
captivating toa degree that must attract attention far and 
near. His description of “ President Brewster’ is not an 
exaggeration we fear, but only too faithfully portrays some 
of our modern Presidential aspirants. Fortunately for the 
American people, however, the gentlemen just named by the 
two great political parties as their candidates do not come in 
the same category. The type of “ Brewster’ has received a 
set back, and the country is safe for another four years at 
least. 


Hubbard’s Right-Hand Record and Newspaper Di- 
rectory of the World. Mew Haven: H. P. Hubbard. 
As a medium for ready reference, this work will prove of 

incalculable service to all general advertisers. It excels, in 

our opinion, any work of similar character we have yet seen 
published. In its arrangement and classification of periodi- 
cals the publisher has shown most excellent tact and rare 





good judgment. As a strictly reliable and enterprising 
business man he is, moreover, highly endorsed by all the 
leading papers throughout the country, a desideratum of no 
small moment in the present world of dishonorable advertis- 
ing agents. 


The True Story of the Exodus of Israel. Compiled 
Jrom the work of Dr. HENRY BrucscH-BEy. Ldited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by FRANCIS H. UNDER- 
woop. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

To students in the study of Egyptology, the work of Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey presents an interesting and instructive review 
of the ancient story of the Exodus, based upon the results of 
a thirty-years’ exploration and study. He takes up the 
scriptural account, examines the names of places mentioned 
in Exodus, and traces the route of the Israelites; and as a 
result, deduces that they never came near the Red Sea 
until some days after the drowning of Pharaoh and his host. 
He also fixes their residence in Egypt, gives the birthplace 
of Moses, and controverting by irresistible proofs many 
errors of the translators and commentators. While averse to 
venturing any opinion as to the theory or theories advanced 
by the Doctor, we are nevertheless free to admit that his 
arguments carry with them the utmost plausibility. 

An additional feature of this most excellent work is its 
history of monumental Egypt. While valuable in many re- 
spects, it is especially so in the new light which it throws 
upon the immense antiquity of the kingdom, its wonderful 
monuments with their wealth of historic inscriptions. The 
accompanying introduction with auxiliary notes, by Mr. 
Underwood, the editor of the American edition, will also be 
duly appreciated by the student for the clearly expressed 
and defined elucidation of many hitherto disputed or open 
questions of fact. In this respect the work commends itself 
most favorably to our modern students of biblical history. 


The Independent Movement in New York as an e/e- 
ment in the next election and a problem in party govern- 
ment. By Junius. Mew York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
This is a very thorough review of the New York “ party 

machine,” and in which “ Junius,’’ its author, has very 

creditably shown up the dubious and cunning manipulations 
of her political leaders. He also very ably reviews the 
political questions of the day. 


A great «eal of extravagant language is getting now-a- 
days into the daily conversation of people disposed to be 
literary if not sensible. They are the kind of people who 
don’t begin, but always “commence ;” they don’t live, but 
“reside ;”’ they don’t go to bed, but mysteriously “ retire ;” 
they don’t give, but “donate ;” they don’t eat or drink, but 
“partake of refreshments ;” they are never sick, but are 
often “‘ extremely indisposed ;” and, instead of dying at last, 
they “decease.” These words and expressions are of course 
occasionally appropriate, and almost indispensable to avoid 
repetition; but when they are used in preference to their 
less pretentious synonyms, simply because they are longer, 
they become intensely disagreeable to the refined ear. 

A little fun has been indulged in at the expense of this 
weakness of persons ambitious to appear learned. ‘ Go to 
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thunder!’ it is said, is now rendered, “ Take your departure 
to the abode of the reverberating echoes of heaven’s artil- 
lery.” ‘* You cannot make a purse out of a sow’s ear” is 
now construed, “ It is utterly impossible to fabricate a pecu- 
niary receptable from the auricular organ of the softer sex of | 
the genus porcine.” 


Sir John Bowring, who wrote ‘“‘ Watchman, tell us of 


| the night,’”’ as well as many other beautiful and favorite 


pieces of church psalmody, is said to have been a very 
eccentric man. On one occasion he was animadverting on 
the “ wickedness,” as he expressed it, of the marriage ser- 
vice as prescribed by the Church of England. “Look at 
it,” said he; “with this ring I thee wed, that’s sorcery; 
with my body I thee worship, that’s idolatry; and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow, that’s a lie!” 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


An Irish doctor sent his bill to the head of the family he | 
had been attending, as follows, “To curing your son Peter | 
And, speaking of doctor’s bills, here is | 
is the patient | 


till he died, $10.” 
another; but it is in verse, and this time it 
that hails from the “ ould counthry :’’ 
For medicine and visits 
The doctor sent his bill ; 
Month after month went over, 
But found it owing still. 


At last a note was sent him, 
Whose sense you may discern; 
**T’ll pay you for your medicines, 

Your visits I'll return!’ 


| friend. 
| “Only this—she’s beautiful, dutiful, youthful, plentiful and 
| an armful.” 


caught by the head by a leopard, which reached out its 
paws through the bars. The child was with difficulty 
rescued, after suffering some severe scalp wounds.—PAi/a- 
delphia Ledger. Doesn't this give the lie to the old saying 
that “ Wonders will never seize ?” 


“T’ve got the fullest wife in the world,” said Uxor to his 
“‘ The fullest? Why, what do you mean by that ?” 


A lady in the South offered her pet monkey for sale 


| stating that, having been lately married, she had no longer 


Your true woman is like a good punch—a good deal of | 
sweet, some acid, and plenty of spirit. 


| publisher. 


Hay, Yawcob, how many kecks of beer you sell in de 
week ?” 

** About eight.” 

“So? I-can tell you how you can sell ten.” 

“How? Told me dot.” 

“Fill oop de mugs.”’ 

“Nein!” 


“Is that true, professor, that Ripper has run away? What | 
did he do that for?” ‘Well, I apprehend he was appre- | 
hensive of being apprehended.” “ Ah, yes!” 


“T want some dinner-plates!”’ said a woman, entering a 
crockery store, 

“Do you wish stone-china, madame ?’’ asked the store- 
keeper. 

“No,” was the reply; “I want some that won’t show 
dirt.” 


“I think there ought to be a tax on old bachelors,” said 
a young lady in company the other evening. “ Yes, and all 
the other luxuries,” quietly remarked a contented one of 
that class who was present. 


How to redeem your time—take up that watch you 
pledged. 


A little girl went to see the wonders in a menagerie at 
Dayton, Ohio, and going too close to one of the cages, was 


any use for him. 


“ Grand waltz, for four hands,” is announced by a music 
We should like of all things to see such a feat. 
Feet in the air, we suppose. 


Some epicures so delight in venison that they will have 
“ deer at any price.” 


We never blame inconstancy in a woman unless we are 


| its victims. 


Epitaph on a Poor Poet: 
He lived so poor he nearly died for bread,— 
Died while he lived, to live a while when dead. 


The New Spelling.—The Legislatures of most of the 
States seem to have unanimously agreed among themselves 
to spell Reform witha D. It might be put to the vote of 
the people whether or not this orthography shall be generally 
adopted. 


For a man to make “his mark” is deemed as good a 
signature in law as for another to write his name. Just so 
do some who have never written a word of sense often 
believe their puny efforts equal to the emanations of genius. 


“It’s queer you should have chosen a deaf wife, Jack.” 
“Yes, perhaps so. But you forget that she is dumb, too.”’ 


The Philadelphia Press published an article of biographi- 
cal anecdote, which has been widely copied, with the cap- 
tion, ‘“‘ Ben Wade as a husband,.”’ The title has haunted us. 


| We could not help thinking how many a man has “ been 
weighed as a husband”—and found wanting. 
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A Literal Mexican.—Wickedly anxious to obey orders 
to the letter was a Mexican taking the stand in a New 
York police court as a witness in an assault case. Having 
informed the judge that he spoke English, he was told to 
state what he knew of the affair in question. Thereupon 
the prosecuting attorney, an Irishman by birth, quite un- 
necessarily intervened with : 

“‘ Ye onderstand, sor, that ye are to go on and state to the 
coort what ye know about the case in your own language.” 

“You want me to tell the story in my own language ?” 
asked the witness. 

“Yes, sor, I do,” replied the lawyer. 

The Mexican began: “ Este mujur qenia a mi casa’’— 

« What is that ye’re saying ?”’ exclaimed the attorney. 

“I am speaking in my own language, as you requested 
me to do,”’ was the reply. 

“«T didn’t mane for ye to spake yer own language when I 
said for ye to spake yer own language,” exclaimed the legal 
gentleman. ‘Can’t ye spake to me as I am spakin’ to ye?” 

“T can try, sir,” said the Mexican; and he went on with 
his story thus: “ Well, thin, yer Honor, this man and this 
woman kem to my house, and sez the man to the woman, 
sez he, ‘I want to spake wid ye,’ sez he” — 

Here the: indignant examiner broke in with—* What do 
you mane by spaking in that way ?” 

« Shure, sor,”’ responded the witness, “ ye axed me to 
spake in the language ye use yourself, an’ shure I am thryin’ 
to oblige ye.” 

Then the judge thought it time to interfere, and bade the 
Mexican to talk English. 

“* With pleasure, your Honor,” said he; “I should have 
done so at first, but the learned gentleman seemed rather 
particular in regard to the language in which he wished me 
to give my evidence.” 


A Friend in Need.—A Galveston saloon-keeper had a 
new sign, ‘* Wines and Liquors,’ painted over the front 
door of his establishment. An old bummer, Colonel Yam- 
mer by name, came along, and after squinting at the sign 
critically for a while, said to the painter who was just put- 
ting on the finishing touches : 

‘« I say, has the boss seen that sign yet ?” 

“I believe not, colonel.” 

“You haven’t got your money yet for painting it, have 
you ?”’ 

“ Not yet.” 

Colonel Yammer got up closer and whispered mysteri- 
ously in the artist’s ear, “ If he sees it he won’t pay for it. 
L-i-c-k-e-r is the right way to spell it.” 

It’s too late now, colonel,” said the artist, smiling. 

“No ’taint. Let’s go in before he sees it, and drink it 
out, T’ll help you.” 


How a Bet was Won.—An English officer exchanged 
into another regiment, bringing with him the reputation of 
being marvelously successful at a bet. ‘ Ah,’ said his new 
colonel, ‘he won’t get any success out of me, I’ll warrant ;’’ 
and he wrote to the fellow’s former colonel, an old friend, 
«We like him very much.” “Glad you do, old boy; keep 
him; we found him too expensive a luxury,” was the reply. 


One day at mess, the colonel good-humoredly said, “I hear 
that you profess always to win a bet?” “ Well, sir, I’m 
pretty successful that way.” ‘I don’t think you would be 
successful with me.” ‘May I try?” asked the subaltern. 
“« By all means.” “ Well, then, I bet you, sir, that that old 
wound in your back has broken out afresh.” ‘* What in the 
world do you mean? Old wound in my back? Do you 
think I ever turned my back on the enemy, then?” and the 
gallant colonel grew warm; “I never had a wound in my 
back in my life. Jones,” to a cornet, “lock the door. | 
will prove it to your own eyes.” The other protested that 
the colonel’s simple word was more than enough; but no, 
the latter was excited, and stripped. “I’ve lost, sir,’’ and 
Brown handed over the ten dollar note. A few days later 
came a note from the colonel of the other regiment, “ Brown 
has again won a pot of money out of our fellows. He bet 
heavily that before he had been with you a month he would 
make you take your shirt off in the mess room after dinner, 
and now writes that he succeeded.” 


It is narrated that a would-be joker, in a mixed company, 
remarked, “ Now, my friends, I think Japan is the best place 
to live in in the world. I understand that there are neither 
Jews nor pigs there.”” A diminutive specimen, but with un 
mistakable Hebrew cast of countenance, replied, “ Vell, 
mine friend, I tell you vat it is. Let’s you and me go there 
and exhibit ourselves. We could make our fortune. I 
could represent the Jews, and you could take the rest of the 
rdle to perfection.” 


Texas Justice.—In Galveston, as well as elsewhere in 
Texas, when a prisoner has no money to employ counsel, 
the judge appoints a young lawyer to defend the doomed 
man, very much as the pauper patients in a hospital are 
turned over to the young doctor to learn the profession on. 
Not long since, quite a young lawyer was appointed to 
defend a man for burglary. The young lawyer, after con- 
sulting with his unfortunate client, said : 

“May it please your honor, I want this case continued 
until I can procure the attendance of material witnesses.’’ 

“What do you expect to prove ?” asked the court. 

“I expect to prove that my unfortunate client is a quiet, 
industrious and sober man.” 

«« By whom do you expect to prove that ?” 

« By the officers of the penitentiary, where he has spent 
the last five years.” 


A Boston man went home at three o’clock in the morning, 
pitched up stairs, pulled off his boots and laid them away in 
the bureau drawer, threw his best coat under the bed, re 
marked to his wife that he guessed his political enemies 
“ hadn’t muzzer chanze after all,”’ and then calmly sat down 
on the floor, and went to sleep with his head on his $9 silk 
hat. It is such little incidents as this that make American 
* politics impressive. 


‘“¢ Ah, Mary, you’ve broken my heart,” said a policeman 
to a kitchen-maid. 

“Don’t be alarmed about that,” said she, “ for you know 
I'm obliged to pay for all I break.’ 








